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450 THE SETTLER, ETC. 


THE SETTLER. 


In a far-distant land, the eve 
Had cooled day’s sultry glow, 

And shadows down the mountain-side 
Came creeping soft and slow 

O’er pastures white with feeding-flocks, 
And sheaf-set valley’s brow. 


For fields of yellow corn waved high 
Where forest trees once stood, 

And the woodman’s axe was never heard 
In the green solitude, 

And human footstep never woke 
The echoes of the wood. 


But wielded now by sturdy hands, 
All day the bright axe rung; 

In the midst of that vast wilderness 
A happy home had sprung, 

And children’s gleeful laughter blent 
With voices fresh and young. 


Beside his door at sundown sat, 
In the still evening air, 

An aged man; upon his brow 
Were lines of weary care, 

And many a fleeting year had thinned 
His locks of silvery hair. 


*Twas half a century and more 
Since he left his native land; 

And now on plains of ripened wheat 
As thick as ocean-sand, 

And orchards bent with fruit, he looked, 
All planted by his hand. 


The sunset faded, and the stars 
Gleamed in the tinted sky 

By slow degrees; yet still he sat, 
That old man silently — 

Sat listening to the tale his heart 
Told of the days gone by. 


Like hoar-frost touched by sunlight, fled 
The present from his eyes; 

His mind stirred with the wakening 
Of sweet home-memories, 

Again a bright-haired boy he stood 
Beneath blue English skies. 


The mill-weir’s rush he heard again, 
The broomy dingles saw; 

And the hawthorns on the river-bank, 
Just as they grew of yore, 

In the spring-time of his boyhood, when 
He pulled the branches hoar. 


Rose up another vision yet 
In that calm even-while — 
The picture of an old green lane, 
The well-known trysting-stile; 
The shadow of a truthful glance, 
A tender, trusting smile. 





Twenty springs had brought their flowers, 
Twenty summers flown, 

Twenty autumns on her grave 
Their yellow leaves had strewn, 

Since last he kissed that cold white brow, 
And went his way alone. 


Alone, save for the little ones, 
Through whose clear childish eyes 

The soul of his lost darling looked, 
And bade his crushed heart rise, 

For their sakes, from its burdening pain 
To steadfast, high emprise. 


But now that time of sorrow seemed 
As though it had not been, 

And the memories of the days before 
Sprang fresh and fair and green — 

The days when no grief-cloud had dimmed 
His life-star’s early sheen. 


Through the dim twilight’s deepenéd blue 
The inoon shone clear and still, 

Yet steadfastly the aged man 
Looked out on wood and hill, 

As though he heard the sound of bells, 
Or the rippling of a rill. 


Distinct and clear, as though it were 
A scene of yesterday, 

Seemed the cowslip-dotted English fields 
In the hamlet far away, 

Though he left them when his locks were brown, 
And now they glistened gray. 


Around the cottage ingle-side 
Gloweth the Christmas brand, 

Rings the laughter and the shouting of ' 
His brother’s joyous band; 

He feels the old familiar touch 
Of his loved mother’s hand. 


Hark! the clear cry of the whip-poor-will; 
The sound the old man hears, 
And with it breaks the spell that brought 
Again those long-lost years; 
And now he sees the calm bright stars 
Dimly through gathered tears. 
Chamber’s Journal. 





(From the Sunscrit.] 
LAST WORDS OF A DYING FIRE-WOR- 
SHIPPER. 


Tue breath within me mingles with the air, 

My body turns to ashes. O my mind, 

Think of thy doings! Recollect the past. 

O sacred fire resplendent! who hast seen 

Our acts of righteousness, now purge our sins 

And guide us onward through the heavenly 

th 

To joy’s own dwelling! Our last words are 
thine. 

Translated by Sir John Bowring. 











THE RADICAL QUESTION IN ETHICS. 


From The Contemporary Review. 
THE RADICAL QUESTION IN ETHICS, 


TWENTY years ago, the controversy be- 
tween the two great speculative schools of 
ethics in this country was quite as confused 
as it is at present, though perhaps not so 
loud. When then studying it for the first 
time, at the University of Edinburgh, it 
occurred to us that there was a distinction 
lying very near the roots of the science, 
which both parties habitually ignored, but 
which, if recognized, might do much to- 
wards reconciling them. The discussion, 
which has smouldered so long, has during 
the last three years been fanned again into 
a gentle conflagration; but neither now 
nor formerly does the exact distinction of 
which we speak appear to have occurred to 
speculators on the subject. And the two 
great parties still remain unreconciled. 
Under somewhat new names they hold 
their old positions, and neither is willing to 
surrender so much as must be conceded 
before any solid result is attained between 
them. It is therefore a suitable enough 
time to state a distinction, which, if true, 
would drive a wedge into the very core of 
the question. 

We have spoken of two schools of etiics. 
It is hardly necessary to say that there is 
such a thing as speculative ethics, or moral 
philosophy, distinct from mere morals or 
morality ; that it is one thing to teach dog- 
matically that such and such things are 
right, another to inquire what we mean by 
saying they are right, or how we come to 
know that they are so. Moral philosophy, 
ethical science, the theory of moral senti- 
ments, have been generally treated — we 
shall at least treat them in this paper — as 
belonging to the region of inquiry, of 
speculation, and of analysis. We have not 
to deal with any system of moral precepts, 
but with that which underlies it —the in- 
quiry how we may get at such a system, 
and whether, when found, it can have for 
us any value and authority. Now there is 
no doubt that ethics, taking it in this 
sense, has always, and especially in our 
country, been divided into two hostile 
schools, and the map of speculation which 
Sir James Mackintosh has drawn on this 
principle of division, is on the whole his- 
torically correct, and is probably the most 
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useful thing which can even yet be put in- 
to the hand of astudent. But it is equally 
true that this split in the ethical camp is a 
permanent and, in one sense, a necessary 
one. It is, in fact, no other than that 
larger division which has run through the 
whole of philosophy in all ages, and which 
ranges thinkers on opposite sides now as it 
did before the days of Socrates. It is well 
understood that, under the names of Ideal- 
ist and Intellectualist and Intuitionalist 
and many another designation, on the one 
hand, and of Empiricist and Sensationalist 
and Materialist and similar titles, on the 
other, the abstract thinkers of each gener- 
ation inevitably divide and separate, and 
mass themselves together, age after age, 
with a wonderful persistency. In ethics, 
at all events, especially in modern times 
and on British soil, this has been the great 
distinction; and each new inquirer into 
what we may provisionally call conscience 
or the moral faculty finds his place accord- 
ing as he derives it from sense and experi- 
ence on the one hand, or traces it to a spe- 
cial innate or original capacity on the oth- 
er. There have been subdivisions, of 
course, in each of the two schools. Nota- 
bly among the Intuitionalists there has 
been a difference as to whether the moral 
faculty, which they all claim as original and 
native to man, is more of the nature of 
reason or of feeling; some of them think- 
ing that moral approbation, though in it- 
self a unique and separate phenomenon, is 
analogous to a judgment of the intellect, 
while others find in it a greater resem- 
blance to an emotion of the heart. Either 
may be held, provided the moral judgment 
in the one case, and the moral sentiment 
in the other, are not resolved into the ele- 
ments of sensible experience. So, too, on 
the opposite side. We shall find that the 
theories by which the moral faculty is ex- 
plained away or analyzed into other con- 
stituents of our nature, aremany. Hobbes 
is not as Adam Smith, and Adam Smith is 
not as John Stuart Mill. But in this sub- 
ject of ethics they are all grouped togeth- 
er, because they profess to show in various 
ways how conscience is a product of man’s 
common experience derived through the 
external senses. : 

Now, before referring further to the the- 
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ories, let us ascertain the object, or, if you 
prefer it, the subject, with which they 
all deal. There is no dispute as to 
this. It is, putting it in the roughest 
way, the conscience or moral faculty of 
man —that part of our nature, or that 
function of our nature (for it may not be 
a separate part) which deals with such 
ideas as those of right and duty, and with 
the whole ethical relations which are con- 
nected therewith. With some such rough 
popular description all inquirers find it 
necessary to start, and they do not find 
practically that their conclusions are 
thereby prejudged. It is the next step 
that is the important one. We all deal 
with the moral faculty, or moral region 
of man’s nature. But what is it that on 
looking into it, we find there ? 

We find two things at the least. 

In the first place we find certain ideas, 
commonly called moral ideas, and repre- 
sented in language by a class of words 
devoted to ethical purposes. Such words, 
for example, are right, wrong, duty, desert, 
responsibility, obligation, approbation, We 
do not here inquire in the least what the 
relation between these several ideas is; 
whether they are ail cognate but inde- 
pendent conceptions, or whether some of 
them are not mere modifications of the 
others. Nor do we at this point enter 
into the question which meets us after- 
wards, whether these ideas or any of them, 
peculiarly ethical as they look at first 
sight, may not be resolved into non-moral 
constituents, and be shown to be products 
of our ordinary experience. All we say, 
in the meantime, is, that the words and 
ideas are there, and that, as Sir James 
Mackintosh puts it, “it would be as rea- 
sonable to deny that space and greenness 
are significant words, as to affirm that 
ought, right, duty, virtue, are sounds with- 
out meaning.” 

But in the second place, no one, so far 
as we know, has represented conscience 
as consisting merely in the possession of 
these abstract ideas. It consists rather 
in the application of these abstract ideas 
to human conduct. Conscience, or the 
moral faculty, has always been held to 
be a judging faculty. It not merely 
gives us the abstract idea of right, it tells 
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us what is right. It is represented by a 
proposition, or affirmation, or judgment, 
which is always a connection of two ideas. 
The one term of the proposition is an ac- 
tion, or class of actions, or at least some 
human relation, which is about to be 
judged of; the other term is the moral 
predicate (or idea, already spoken of), 
such as right, or wrong, or dutiful, which 
we affirm with regard to it. And when 
we have said that conscience, as popularly 
and indeed universally understood, in- 
volves not only moral ideas but moral 
judgments, we have said everything as to 
its extent which, for the purposes of this 
paper, is necessary. Thus we shall not 
meddle with the question whether the 
judgment, as we have called it, is a sud- 
den flash of the moral sense, or a calm 
deduction of the reason; whether it arises 
intuitively within us on witnessing individ- 
ual actions, or whether it abides with us 
permanently in the form of general moral 
criteria, which we simply apply from time 
to time to particular cases that come be- 
fore us. All that is an unessential and 
subordinate matter. The judgment, this ac- 
tion is right, may in one man be accom- 
panied by a perfect whirlwind of moral 
emotion, while another, who perceives and 
affirms it equally, may be perfectly un- 
moved in doing so. In both men the 
moral idea or conception of right is pres- 
ent; and in both, also, there is the judg- 
ment formed by connecting this idea with 
@ particular action. And, without in the 
least denying the ethical interest of the 
emotion accompanying the idea and the 
judgment, or suggesting that it too may 
not come properly within the sphere of 
the moral philosopher, we shall probably 
be allowed to hold that the nucleus and 
centre of the problem consists in the 
moral idea or conception which is common 
to both men, and in the moral judgment 
by which that idea is applied. 

Now we have said that ethical writers 
generally have regarded the moral faculty 
as not a bare group of moral ideas, but 
also as a judging faculty. But this is 
hardly putting it correctly. It is as the 
judging faculty that they have all looked 
at it. For the judgments, as we have 
seen, include the moral ideas, which in- 
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deed are merely one term or limb of the 
proposition, and perhaps would not exist 
in consciousness at all, except as called 
forth by the sudden moral judgment or af- 
firmation. Conscience, then, according to 
the general definition hitherto, is a stan- 
dard of moral judgment within the man, 
or at the least is a faculty of moral judg- 
ment within him; and the great question 
fought between the ethical schools is as to 
the origin and constitution of the judging 
faculty. On the one hand, there is the 
great school of innate idea or intuitional- 
ism; who all assert with various voices 
that this standard or faculty of moral 
judgment is given us by God; that it is, 
or furnishes, a true criterion of moral 
facts, and that, being a special and pecu- 
liar faculty given man for this purpose, it 
cannot be explained or analyzed more than 
any of his other ultimate faculties can be. 
Some of them make this innate, or con- 
nate, or intuitive faculty to be of the na- 
ture of reason, like Cudworth; others, 
like Hutcheson, will have it to be rather 
a feeling or emotion, or sense; but they 
all assert that it is an ultimate endow- 


ment, and that its judgments, whether 
general or particular, whether calm appli- 
cations of its own moral criterion, or 
flashes of sudden intuition, are equally 


unimpeachable. And so the opposite 
school, prolonged through centuries, has 
dealt also with conscience as a faculty of 
judgment. But its teachers have pointed 
out, like Hobbes, that the moral judg- 
ments are explained by the law of the 
country where the man happens to reside, 
or by the power of education, or by the 
influence of example, or, (like Adam Smith) 
by the effect of sympathy, or, with Ben- 
tham, by utility. As the former school 
insisted on the judging faculty, as a whole, 
being intuitive and God-given, so this will 
have no part of it to be other than fac- 
titious, analyzable, and explainable into 
influences outside morals altogether. On 
both sides conscience has been taken as a 
complezus of judgments, or at least asa 
judging faculty —in one word, as a stand- 
ard. On the one hand, this standard is 
held to be an. ultimate moral fact, and, on 
the other, it has been explained away into 
something that is not moral at all. 
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Now, what is suggested is, that in so 
taking conscience as a whole — as a facul- 
ty of nothing less than judgment — it is 
taken too indiscriminately; and that look- 
ing at it in this way in the rough, has 
been the cause of the ill-success which 
most reading men are willing-to acknowl- 
edge has attended both schools of ethical 
speculation in Britain. Without anticipat- 
ing the exact statement, we may say that 
most men feel that the school of Hobbes 
and Hume and Bentham and Mill, while it 
has done a very great deal in unfolding 
the influences which account for conscience, 
and are said to create it as a standard, 
have yet always encountered a hard nu- 
cleus which defied their analysis — a moral 
residuum which can in no way be made 
non-moral. And onthe other hand, the 
party of Kant and Butler, and the high 
moralist generally, while they have vic- 
toriously repelled the attempts of their 
adversaries to analyze away all that is 
peculiarly moral, have been by no means 
so successful in their counter-endeavour 
to show that conscience as a standard — 
the faculty of moral judgment as a whole 
— possesses this quality for which they 
contend. What part of our moral judg- 
ments is intuitive or innate they have 
found it impossible to say; and as the op- 
posite party have certainly proved an en- 
ormous number of them to be merely fac- 
titious, and even shown whence they are 
derived; the intuitionalists have the dis- 
couraging sense of fighting a losing battle. 
But if both parties are unsuccessful in 
claiming conscience as a whole, if there is 
something in our moral standard or fac- 
ulty of moral judzment which is to all ap- 
pearance ultimate and incapable of analy- 
sis, amid a great deal which has been or 
may be resolved, the field is open for any 
suggestion for splitting up the faculty 
which as a whole has been found so un- 
manageable. 

Let us try. 

We spoke provisionally of conscience as 
at least containing two things — certain 
moral ideas, and certain judgments in 
which these moral ideas are applied to 
human actions or persons. What if it 
should turn out that the ultimate and un- 
analyzable thing in conscience is simply 
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the moral ideas or conceptions ; while all the 
rest, including all the judgments in which 
these moral ideas are used or applied, are 
fictitious and explainable upon one or other 


of the systems which have found favour | 


with the more inquiring school of specula- 
tors? Theonsoposal divides the disputed 
region noosairy unequally; at least, it 
concedes enormously more to each faction 
than its opponents have hitherto been will- 
ing to allow. But our question is, is it 
true? Let us see whether the key will 
turn in the wards of the lock. 

1. Nothing in the whole field of ethics 
is so certain as that the moral ideas are 
not derived from experience, and are not 
reducible to any of the elements of mere 
fact, external or internal. It is of course 
impossible to demonstrate this; ultimate 
facts are indemonstrable. All that can be 
done is to set forth the statement in the 
clearest way, so that no wrong shall be 
done to its self-evidencing power by con- 
fusing it with something else; and then 
to show how all attempts to resolve the 
ultimate phenomenon have failed. And 
even as to the mere statement of the thing, 
this has already been put by one great 
thinker in a way so unanswerable as to 
make wise men on both sides hesitate be- 
fore touching it. Kant’s exposition of the 
existence of a categorical Imperative is as 
conclusive a statement of a popular fact as 
a thinker can desire. To go no further 
than his “ Kritik of Pure Reason :”— 


**The words, I ought, express a species of 
necessity which nature does not and cannot pre- 
sent tothe mindof man. Understanding knows 
nothing in nature, but that which is, or has 
been, or will be. It would be absurd to say that 
anything in nature ought to be other than it is 
in the relations in which it stands; indeed, the 
ought, when we consider merely the course of 
nature, has neither application nor meaning. 
. . . Whatever number of motives nature may 
present to my will, whatever sensuous impulses, 
the moral ought it is beyond their power to pro- 
duce. . .. The moral faculty enounces laws, 
which are imperative or objective laws of free- 
dom, and which tell us what ought to take 
place, thus distinguishing themselves from the 
laws of nature which relate to that which does 
take place.”’ 


Experience, eternally prolonged, can 
never give a necessity; least of all a 
moral necessity. And this moral necessity 
it is which is distributed through the 
words right, wrong, duty, desert, obliga- 
tion, and others which we have already 
noticed. We waive the inquiry, interest- 
ing as it is, of the relation in which these 
stand to each other; and merely observe 
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that in our language the word ought, cor- 
responding to that selected by Kant, is 
fortunately the most unambiguous and the 
most typical of the whole. It is a word- 
crystal or monad, expressing an idea abso- 
lutely incapable of analysis. The sub- 
stantive duty probably comes next to it, 
as unambiguously moral; but indeed the 
whole sequence of words, right, wrong, 
good, bad, responsibility, obligation, 
(though philologically derived, as all words 
expressing mental ideas are, from things 
connected with the external world, and 
capable, therefore, of being mixed up and 
confused with radical words or analogous 
ideas that are not moral), are in them- 
selves, and in their ordivary English use, 


'quite interpenetrated by the moral or 
|ought idea, and are separated “ by the 


whole diameter of existence ” from the 
highest summits of mere fact or mere self- 
interest. But this may perhaps appear 
more clearly if we examine how some of 
the empirical, or sceptical, or negative 
systems (which have come in this age, to 
the confusion of mankind, to be called 
“positive ” have attempted to disintegrate 
the moral idea, and have failed. Of these 
systems (to which we attach great value, 
even in the ethical field) we shall select a 
few for illustration. 

Hobbes is one of the earliest, one of the 
simplest, and with all his eccentricity, one 
of the most powerful writers on that side 
in all our country. His doctrine is, that 
antecedently to law, nothing is just, noth- 
ing unjust. Now this is not exactly 
what we are concerned to deny. But he 
goes a step farther, when, in speaking of 
this supposed state of nature (before men 
have joined together to form a compact or 


law which shall be binding henceforth 


upon the community), he asserts that in 
such a state “the notions of right and 
wrong, justice and injustice, have no 
place.” * If this means that the notions 
of right and wrong have no place in the 
human understanding or heart until they 
arise there as the product of “law,” the 
answer lies very near us. If we define 
law as an ordinance which ought to be 
obeyed, we have introduced a moral con- 
ception into our definition of that which 
is to create all moral conceptions. We 
define law from our moral ideas, and then 
again our moral ideas from law. But if, 
on the other hand, we describe law merely 
as that which must be obeyed, what do we 
mean? Hobbes himself answers — “ These 
bonds have their strength, not from their 


* “Leviathan.” Part 1. ch. xiii. 
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own nature (for nothing is more easily!some generations ago to the doctrine of 
broken than a man’s word), but from fear Utilitarianism. There is a little dispute 
of some evil consequence upon the rup- at present as to what that doctrine is; but 
ture.” But if the he .or command of | this is not of much consequence. For our 
others has no sanction but our fear of | present purpose, of confronting it with 
consequences to ourselves, it can never,|the moral ideas, we may approach the 


in any length of time, generate the ides | 
of duty, however much it may influence 
us to do our duty, once we have got that 
conception in our minds. 

As Hobbes founded our moral senti- 
ments on the law of the community, so 
Adam Smith founded them on the sympa- 
thy of the community. His ingenious and 
valuable “Theory of Moral Sentiments ”’ 
would require more careful consideration 
at our hands than the magnificent para- 
dox of Hobbes, were it not that the cen- 
tral failure of Smith’s system has been al- 
ready most clearly and conclusively point- 
ed out. Dr. Thomas Brown, a writer 
whose ornate fluency of style often con- 
ceals an acuteness and power which is not 
found in more pretentious metaphysicians, 
has in one of his lectures proved with re- 
dundant demonstration that Smith’s doc- 
trine of sympathy, in so far as it professes 
to account for the origin of our moral sen- 
timents, does so only by constantly sup- 
posing the existence of these phenomena 





theory of utility or eudair wism from 
any side; but it may be a d. wrous thing 
to commence with accepting Mr. Bent- 
ham’s own definition: “ By the principle 
of utility is meant that principle which ap- 
proves or disapproves of every action what- 
soever, according to the tendency which it 
appears to have to augment or diminish 
the happiness of the party whose interest is 
in question. . . Nature has placed mankind 
under the governance of two sovereign 
masters, pain and pleasure. It is for them 
alone to point out what we ought to do, as 
well as todetermine what we shall do.” Mr. 
Bentham’s naked vigour of statement sel- 
dom leaves much room for ambiguity, and 
the last sentence seems to deny the exist- 
ence of moral ideas, while using moral 
words. But this is put more clearly when, 
after pronouncing of useful actions that one 
may say they ought to be done, or are 
right, he adds: “ When thus interpreted, 
the words ought, and right, and wrong, and 
others of that stamp, have a meaning, when 


themselves. And the whole strength of | otherwise they have none.”* Consciously, 


Brown’s argument, though he does not) or unconciously, Mr. Bentham has here 
see it, lies in the primitive moral ideas or | touched the central and testing question be- 
conceptions, not in the judgments or sen-| tween his school and its opponents —a 
timents which always include these.* We | question on which it is impossible to be too 
may state our own objection to Smith in elementary if we are to make any progress 
afew words. According to him, our mor-' in moving on from it. Forin the formal 
al sentiments, and even our moral ideas, | assertion common to the whole Utilitarian 


are derived from sympathy. Now sym- 

athy is merely an accordancy of feeling. 
if therefore, it is with the moral feelings 
of others that we sympathize, this pre- 
supposes in them the very idea of ought 
whose genesis we desire to explain; but if 





body, that only what is useful is right, and 
that it is right only because it is useful, a 
constant ambiguity lies hid. The state- 
ment may mean either of two things which 
are widely different from each other. It 
may mean that the two very different 


it is within the non-moral feelings that the qualities, of utility or tendency to happi- 
sympathy exists, then however intense and ness on the one hand, and moral rightness 
universal it is, it cannot even take one on the other, do yet invariably coincide, 
step towards the creation of the idea of | so that whatever action possesses the one 
duty. Reflection may transmit light, but quality does also (no matter how) possess 
cannot create it. No doubt if we once the other. (This is what Kant calls a 
resuppose the moral ideas, sympathy may synthetical judgment, i.e. a judgment in 
come an immense effect in diffusing them, which the predicate lies outside of the sub- 
and even in diverting or regulating their) ject, and the two have no identity and no 
application to human conduct. connection until they are brought together 
e doctrines of Hobbes, of Smith, and in the proposition). But on the other 

of others whom we pass over, have yielded hand, the same statement may be intend- 
| ed to mean that the two qualities of utility 

© Daten fe, Recast ane admits this, 224 moral rightness not merely coincide, 


“1f we have indeed previous notions of right or but are identical; that not only are all 
wrong, or some other source in which they he A be | 

foand, this belief of the propriety of certain feel iN | 

that accord with ours, might be sufficiently intelii-' * “Introduction to the Principles of Morals and 
gible.” Legislation.” Ch. i 
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things right useful, and all things useful 
right, but that rightness means nothing 
but usefulness, and that the one idea is 
analyzable or explainable into the other. 
(This would be what Kant calls an analy- 
tical judgment, i.e. one in which the 
predicate B belongs to the subject A, as 
somewhat which is contained, though cov- 
ertly, in the conception A.) The distinc- 
tion is one of the broadest and most im- 

ortant kind; butit is one which the chief 
Dtilitarian writers, when dealing with the 
main roots of the system, scarcely ever 
face, and it is even doubtful what Bent- 
ham means in the passage quoted from 
him.* Yet not a step can be taken in this 
region by any of them who has not un- 
equivocally declared to himself whether 
he means merely that virtue and utility 
a coincide, or that the idea of 
virtue and the idea of utility are identical. 
The former assertion is one with which we 
are not at all here concerned. Let us as- 
sume it to be true. Let us assume 
that we know, not by a mere ‘guess, 
but by an absolute and universal jud 
ment, that whatever tends to happiness is 
right—is duty. Now such a universal 
judgment, connecting together two ideas 
quite different from and, in their own na- 
ture, unconnected with each other, would 
be what Kant calls a synthetical judgment 
& priori. Itis a revelation to conscious- 
ness — an addition to our knowledge of an 
important fact, not an unfolding of an 
idea into another form. And this would 
obviously not give us the least help 
towards analyzing, or resolving, or ex- 
plaining the moral idea of rightness, or 
duty, or otherwise, with which we deal. 
We know the class of objects to which we 
apply that idea, but the idea itself remains 
an internal one, a peculiar one, a moral 
one, ultimate and inexplicable. 

But we need hardly say that the Utilita- 
rian school, while freely asserting that all 
that is useful is right, and all that is right 
is useful, does not — this as an @ 
priori revelation of conscience, by which 
we are enabled to predicate (synthetically) 
of a certain class of objects a quality with 
which, but for this datum of conscience, 
they would have nothing to do. This is 
wholly alien to their manner of statement 
and thought ; and though we shall scarcely 
find one of them who ventures to say it in 
so many words, the general implication of 
their argument, and that to which it neces- 
sarily tends, is the other alternative, in 

* In the last paragraph of the same first chapter 


he says: ‘‘Itis not true that the word‘ right’ can 
have a meaning without reference to utility, 
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which the proposition is analytical. Upto 
the present date, their system, if it means 
anything, means this — that the great moral 
ideas have no independent existence in the 
human mind or conscience ; that duty, and 
obligation, and the categorical imperative, 
and the ought, are but another form of say- 
ing that something is expedient for me, or 
for the universe, or for both; that, accord- 
ingly, the idea of duty, or of moral good- 
ness, is evolved out of, and therefore is in- 
cluded in, or is identical with, the idea of 
utility. Now the statement of this is its 
refutation. There is no resemblance what- 
ever between the idea of utility — whether 
that means, tending to the happiness of 
individual, or, tending to the happiness of 
the community — no resemblance between 
either of these ideas and the idea of duty 
or rightness. There may be a connection, 
there may even be a universal connection, 
between them ; but there is no resemblance, 
and certainly no identity. 

And, of course, for the doctrine of utili- 
ty as for all similar systems, this point is 
of immense and central importance. A 
philosophical doctrine of utility, whose as- 
sertion is that it is the test of duty, is 
bound to answer the question, But how do 
you get at this idea of duty? What do 
you mean by it? How does it connect it- 
self with your system? It must be either 
something outside the idea of utility, or 
expediency, or tendency to happiness, or 
something involved in thatidea. Which is 
it? If the latter, then the idea, J ought, 
must be evolved from the idea of utility; 
not connected with it merely, per nerum, 
but evolved out of it, as part of the idea. 
But if this is impossible (for the two ideas, 
however connected in conscience or in fact, 
are utterly different from each other), then 
what do you make of these great unex- 
plained moral ideas on which you hang 
your system? To neglect them is to ne- 
glect the whole problem of ethics, the only 
thing of primary interest in the question. 
Mr. John Stuart Mill, who claims to have 
given to the Utilitarian theory its name, 
and whose intellectual honesty in this and 
every region impresses readers as much as 
his intellectual power, not only escapes 
this question, but expressly insists that it 
is of no consequence what the moral sanc- 
tion is or means, provided men are agreed 
as to the class of objects to which it is at- 
tached. That sanction is, he says, a mere 
“feeling in our own mind” connected with 
the intellectual idea of duty; and there is 
no advantage for morality, at least no seri- 
ous advantage, gained by “those who see 
in moral obligation an objective reality.” 
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Neither does he hold it necessary “ to de- 
cide whether the feeling of duty is innate 
or implanted ” (i.e. acquired), though he 
believes the latter. For, assuming it to be 
innate, it may very naturally attach itself 
to this class of objects (utilia), and “if so, 
the intuitive ethics would coincide with the 
utilitarian, and there would be no further 
quarrel between them.” The quarrel, we 
may say with the utmost respect, would 
not be lessened by one hair’s breadth. 
There has never been any practical quar- 
rel, of any importance, between the two; 
nor has any one been much concerned to 
deny that the utilitarian ethics would prac- 
tically coincide with the intuitive. The 
whole question has been speculative, and 
essentially psychological or metaphysical ; 
but the question which would remain, in 
the case put by Mr. Mill, would be nothing 
less than this — whether the utilitarian rule, 
as he accurately calls it, is a moral rule at 
all. The Utilitarian has still to account 
for the intrusion of the moral idea into his 
system, and if it is not given him intui- 
tively, to show how he comes to constrnet 
it. And the failure of many generations 
of British thinkers makes this now very 
hopeless.* 


* Mr. Mill, of course, attempts elsewhere, like all 
others of his school, to explain conscience, and we 
venture to think that the failure even of his great 
powers to succeed is visibly owing to the ultimate 
nature of what we have called the moral idea, as 
distinguished from the moral rule in which it is ap- 

lied. Take three illustrations from his book on 

ltilitarianism, On the notion of justice he says 
(p. 70): “There can, I think, be no doubt that the 
mere, the primitive element in the formation of 
the notion of justice, was conformity to law,” and 
it was only dually that “ the sentiment of injus- 
tice came to be attached, not to all violations of law, 
but only to violations of such laws as oughé to exist, 
including such as ought toexist but do not.” Here, 
asin Hobbes’s arguments, in order to account for the 
minor moral idea of justice, the central and typical 
moral idea of ought is interpolated between that of 
law, which is in itself insuflicient, and the pro 
result, Again, on the notion of duty (p. 73) Mr. 
Mills states ‘‘ the real yt oe of the distinction 
between morality and simple expediency” (the 
very thing we are all in search of), as follows: “It 
is a part of the notion of duty in every one of its 
forms that a person may rightfully be compeiled to 
fulfil it.” Here the moral idea of rightfully is intro- 
duced exactly in a similar way; and it is this, and 
not the idea of exaction or debt, as the author 
believes, which heips him on to that of duty. And, 
lastly (p. 80), ‘To havea right,” Mr. Mill sums up, 
“is, 1 conceive, to have something which society 
ought to defend me in the possession of.” Again 
the fatal ought begged into the answer. The enor- 
mous difficulty which Mr. Mill finds where he does 
not make this unconscious assumption, and the way 
in which his language strains against it, and, after 
all, falls short, af be observed in the passage where 
he explains how the feeling of a arises out of 
the earnest claim of the individual for security, the 
most vital of all interests (p. 18): ‘‘ The claim assumes 
that character of absoluteness, that ap, infin- 
ity, aud incommensurability with all other consider- 
ations, which constitute the distinction between the 
feeling of right and wrong, and that of ordinary ex- 
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But if we are satisfied that the moral 
conceptidn or conviction — the ought, with 
its consequences — is an original and pe- 
culiar idea, incapable of being analyzed 
into any of the ideas of sense or facts of 
experience, such as laws, or education, or 
self-interest, or tendency to universal hap- 
piness — if we have rescued even this much 
of conscience from sceptical analysis, look 
how much we have retained! We are 
henceforth sure that there is for man such 
« thing as duty, however much we may 
still have to inform ourselves in what that 
duty consists. We have found that there 
is such a thing as desert, apart wholly from 
the mere good or evil consequences of ac- 
tions. e know, by the most direct and 
absolute knowledge, that we live not in a 
world of physical facts and necessities 
alone, but in a universe of moral respon- 
sibility. We have ascertained, beyond the 
possibility of a supervening doubt, that 
each of us has an eternal relation to right, 
and truth, and goodness —that these are 
not mere ideas in our own minds, but are 
facts of God and the universe, over which 
we have no power but to inquire into 
them, and conform ourselves to them. In 
the preceding pages, all these have been 
spoken of as moral ideas or conceptions, 
but they might perhaps with equal pro- 
priety have been described under the cate- 
gory of convictions or beliefs, or even 
knowledges; and at all events, wherever 
they exist, and however they are implanted 
in the soul, they constitute the man, to his 
own complete certainty, a moral being, and 
surround him henceforward with the sub- 
lime responsibilities which pertain to that 
position. All this pertains to conscience, 
according to our suggested distinction, as 
the mere conception of duty, without sup- 
posing that it furnishes a standard of duty 
at all. Its subsequent judgments and cri- 
teria as to what is duty, may be factitious, 
and even false, but its original revelation 
that there is such a thing as duty must be 
authentic, and therefore true. And inthis 


pediency and inexpediency. . . . Ought and should 
grow into must, and recognized indispensability be- 
comes a moral necessity, analogous to physical, and 
often not inferior to it in bin ng force.” But the 
incommensurability between the idea of right or 
duty and all ex lency, is not apparent but real. 
Ought is absolute, or it is nothing at all. Must is 
not absolute, and as addressed to the’ human will it 
merely means, ‘If you do not do this, such and 
such an evil will befall you.” For ought to grow 
into must would therefore be a degradation. And 
for Must, whether in the sense of the strongest expe- 
diency, or in that of physical necessity, to grow into 
and so to generate Ought, is a process purely incon- 
ceivable. 

A five minutes’ hunt detects the exact word of 
— in all the ablest Utilitarian writers — e.g. Mr. 

’s admirable ‘‘ Moral Emotions.” 
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it reveals a world—the greatest world 
that we shall ever see. : 

II. But we hasten to try the key in the 
other direction, and to inquire whether, 
assuming that the moral ideas are original 
and primitive, — granting this and no more 
than this to the Intuitionalists and Intel- 
lectualists, all the rest has not been already 
fairly conquered by the school of experi- 
ence? It is impossible to speak with the 
same confidence on this side as on the 
other; and the proposal to give up as fac- 
titious not only the whole moral emotions, 
but also conscience as a standard or index 
of duty, is so large, that it must be ap- 
proached, if approached at all, very grad- 
ually. But by way of being as fair as 
possible, let us make the approach by pre- 
cisely the same road that we used on the 
former occasion, and take up, first, Hobbes, 
then Adam Smith, and then the doctrine 
of utility. 

Hobbes’s theory was that in a state of 
nature, where all men are separate and 
independent, there is no such thing as jus- 
tice or injustice; that each man then has 
an equal right to everything; and that it 
is only where the community gathers to- 
gether and creates a law, and arms a cen- 
tral authority with the power to execute 
it, that the moral sentiments thereafter 
spring up. Before law, there is nothing 
just, “-_ unjust; upon law they are 
ounded. This theory as it stands is, as 
we have already observed, open to a fatal 
objection. Law cannot create the simple 
and central moral ideas. For it either 
declares what we ought to do, or what we 
shall do (under penalties if we refuse). 
If the former, it presupposes the moral 
idea which it is supposed to generate; if 
the latter, it has nothing moral in it, and 
can never excite the conception of duty in 
a mind naturally destitute of it. Law may 
appeal to moral ideas where they exist; it 
cannot generate them where they are 
wanting. But let us now suppose that 
these moral ideas do exist naturally in 
man, and are born with all men individual- 
iy j that he possesses the conception that 
there is such a thing as right and wrong, 
duty and responsibility, even in what 
Hobbes calls his state ofnature. And then 
let us suppose (according to the fine descri 
tion of our author) the savage and rude 
community met, and for the first time giv- 
ing up their individual rights to a central 
and common law, which is henceforth to 
rule them despotically. Will this have no 
influence henceforth on their moral senti- 
ments? They have already got the mere 
idea that duty exists; is not their view of 
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what that duty is (assuming it with 
Hobbes to be at first a mere blank) likely 
to be influenced very much by the solemn 
and unanimous consent of the whole as to 
law? And astime goes on, and the people 
live under the one great authority, the one 
central rule of life to which they have 
yielded up their individual rights, is it not 
certain that with the mass of the people 
the law will come to fill the place (the 
vacant place ex hypothesi let us remember) 
of a properly moral code? Such a result 
is impossible so long as you lay upon law 
the burden of generating the moral ideas ; 
but if you suppose the moral ideas already 
innate in man, and filling him with a crav- 
ing after a standard of right, then the ex- 
isting law (though it merely declares what 
the people must do, not what they ought ° 
to do), will yet more or less be received 
by many as a properly moral standard, 
and the veneration bestowed at first upon 
its mere authority, will in time be mingled 
with a belief in it as the national rule of 
righteousness. In point of fact no one 
doubts that the existing laws of every 
country do very greatly influence and 
bias the ideas of the people as to what is 
right and what is wrong. The power of 
the law therefore to create some moral be- 
liefs in people who have already the cen- 
tral moral conceptions is granted ; and the 
only further difference between us and 
Hobbes will be as to the extent to which 
this goes. Few will agree with him that 
positive law is the source of all our moral 
code, while none will deny that it greatly 
has influenced it. 

But before parting with Hobbes, we 
must remark that the strength of his 
moral doctrine is disguised by that arti- 
ficial and absurd theory of a state of na- 
ture, and a formal abandonment of it. 
The only state of nature we know of is the 
state of infancy, and if we are to look for 
the genesis of moral sentiments it is here 
that we must trace them. The child, then, 
as its faculties begin to open, perceives 
that it is under authority — that its obe- 
dience is commanded and compelled — 
that the great thing which all around it 
disapprove is rebellion, and the one thing 
which they praise is submission. And so 
it has been argued,* in a doctrine exactly 

arallel with that of the philosopher of 
Malmesbury, this original idea of mere 
compulsory obedience and necessity is 
gradually changed into an idea of duty, 
and it comes to consider the command of 


* «*Encyclopadia Britannica.” Vol. xvi. Article 
— Metaphysical Philosophy. 
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its parents as a thing not to be resisted, 
even if it had the power of doing so. 
Here, as before, the first thing to be ob- 
served is that the child must have had the 
idea of duty originally, otherwise the ex- 
ternal necessity could produce no moral 
convictions of any sort within. But sup- 
pose that it has this much naturally, then 
the rest of the process is almost self-evi- 
dent. The w.ole imagination of a child 
must be impressed to an extent hardly to 
be conceived in later life, by the inviolable 
restraints and necessities that hedge it in 
ou every side. It very soon gets past the 
mere idea of obstruction and resistance, 
and attains to that of law or an established 
authority existing all around it. And the 
moment when the internal conviction cf 
responsibility comes for the first time into 
contact in its mind with the external fact 
of authority and law, must be a memorable 
one. The external fact of course does not 
necessarily and as of right absorb into itself 
the internal conviction. A child may con- 
ceivably recognize that a moral rule is 
believed in by all others around it, and 
yet decline at once to recognize it as the 
rule for itself. “But in nine cases out of 
ten it will be otherwise, and according to 
the constitution of things it must be other- 
wise, if you assume (as we do henceforth 
for the sake of argument) that there is no 
moral standard or moral criterion already 
formed — that the child’s mind is a highly 
sensitive tabula rasa — a blank, but a blank 
pervaded by the feeling of moral respon- 
sibility. 

Adam Smith’s doctrine of sympathy is 
an advance on Hobbes’s doctrine of law. 
But it is an advance in exactly the same 
line. Let us take the summary of this 
beautiful and instructive writer’s view, as 
it is given us by Mackintosh. “ Our moral 
sentiments respecting ourselves arise from 
those which others feel concerning us. We 
suppose ourselves the spectators of our own 
-behaviour, and endeavour to imagine what 
effect it would, in this light, produce in us. 
We must view our own conduct with the 
eyes of others, before we can judgeit. The 
sense of duty arises from putting ourselves 
in the place of others, and adopting their 
sentiments respecting our own conduct.’’ 
And so with regard to the conduct of 
others. When the sentiments of another 
are such as would be excited in us by the 
same objects, we approve them as morally 
proper. Sosympathy with gratitude forms 
the sense of merit, and sympathy with re- 
sentment the sense of demerit. Of the 
prodigious absurdity of this, as an account 
of the origin of our moral ideas (moral 
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sentiments is too vague, for it may include 
judgments), we have already spoken. How 
sympathy with others, or with all around 
us, can give us the moral feelings, if they 
were not already in our minds, is incon- 
ceivable. “The sense of duty arises from 
adopting the sentiments of others on our 
conduct!” Is it the moral sentiments of 
others that are meant? If so that involves 
the double difficulty — How did they come 
to have moral sentiments at all? and, if 
we get over that, by what process are we 
to adopt the moral sentiments of others, 
when, as yet, we have got no moral ideas 
of ourown? And how does our sympa- 
thizing with the conduct of others enable 
us “to approve of them as morally proper,” 
if we have not as yet achieved the idea of 
moral propriety in our own mind? And 
if we have no such ideas, and others have 
no such ideas, naturally, how can the mere 
sympathy, i. e. the reflection and communi- 
cation, cf ideas other than moral, generate 
moral ideas in the mind? The refutation 
is easy and redundant. But now let us 
formally give to Dr. Smith the possession 
of those ideas, the use of which he quietly 
assumes in every ten lines of his book 
while professing to create them, and see 
whether his theory of moral sentiments 
does not suddenly become something very 
different from a voluthinous Petitio Principu. 
As he points out, man cannot stand alone. 
He lives in sympathy with others. He is 
drawn to this by many attractions, some 
simply social, and others mixed with feel- 
ings of reverence. There is, as every one 
of us feels, a very strong tendency to judge 
our own conduct by referring to the feel- 
ings of others, and to judge others by the 
aa of putting ourselves in their place. 

his is acknowledged fact; and if it be 
supposed that we have the moral feeling 
of duty and responsibility, but no more — 
no code and no criterion —it is not very 
hard to understand. The process would 
then be twofold. In many cases the crea- 
tion of our moral sentiments or judgments 
by sympathy would be the mere transfer 
into our own minds of the moral judgments 
which we perceive tohave been already 
formed by others. But in many other 
cases the process would be more circuitous. 
We should come first to realize the strong 
and deep, and perhaps universal, sympathy 
of mankind with those who are benefited 
by a particular action, and to join with 
them in a feeling of pleasure directed 
towards the author of i:. Now this is, in 
the first instance, non-moralsympathy. It 
cannot generate the moral idea. And even 
when the moral ideais present, it has no 
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absolute power to use it, or to direct it 
towards the particular action. But it has 
an extraordinary power of almost inevita- 
ble suggestion. Itis the same as in the 
former case of law. We may know a thing 
to be lawful, and yet not believe that it is 
right. So we may know a thing to be 
amiable, and approved by the whole world, 
and yet may conceivably not thereupon ap 
prove of it. But in the general case, law. 
does suggest a moral judgment. And still 
more universally, sympathy with the whole 
world does so; for sympathy is the wider 
and deeper source. It is only in the infancy 
of the individual, or, as Mr. Mill has pointed 
out, of a nation, that there is anything like 
an absolute identification of positive law 
with moral rightness. The discovery that 
some positive laws are wrong, are unjust, 
is very soon made; and the resulting con- 
trast between the two ideas of law and 
right, never henceforth forgotten, is sharper 
and keener in the youth (whether of a man 
or anation), than at any other stage. But 
when positive law fails as asource of reli- 
able moral judgments, we naturally fall 
back upon the unwritten law of the human 
race. Securus judicat orbis terrarum. No 
doubt, by our hypothesis, we have no abso- 
lute proof of the truth of this judgment any 
more than of the other. It is merely a 
presumption. But it isa presumption that 
appeals to us with overpowering force. 

he child, who, on our theory, is already a 
moral being, and in the attitude of seeking 
to know the right, finds himself not merely 
surrounded with sharp lines of command 
and authority, but encompassed also with 
a perfect atmosphere of opinion and sym- 
pathy —of moral opinion.and moral sym- 
pathy. He soon finds that these opinions 
claim his allegiance and veneration, as _be- 
ing not only.those of his own family or 
country, but more or less of all men; not 
only of his own age, but of the ages also 
which have gone before. He finds, too, 
that they differ from mere positive institu- 
tions, in going deep down into the nature 
which others have in common with him- 
self. “ All bopes, all passions, all delights, 
whatever stirs this mortal frame,” all, he 
perceives, mingle in the stream of moral 
sympathy which flows around him, and 
swell the weight of condemnation which a 
certain course of conduct must expose him 
to, while they strengthen the attractive 
power of that moral approbation which 
draws him in the opposite direction. Now 
who doubts that a very great number of 
the actual moral judgments and opinions 
of men are thus accounted for? The proof 
of this is usually taken from those excep- 
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tional cases in which the sympathies of a 
community have been abnormally diverted, 
and in which an unusual and perverse 
moral judgment is already traceable to that 
origin. But these cases are by far the 
weakest for our argument. Thus Dr. 
Chalmers, in his “ Bridgewater Treatise,” 
admits that the slave-trade, and innumera- 
ble other evils, have received the moral 
approbation of men; but he argues that 
these are exceptional cases, and as such do 
not invalidate the fact of the general con- 
sensus of men’s moral judgments. Of 
course they do not. All men do not con- 
demn the slave-trade; but all men approve 
benevolence. But if the abnormal moral 
judgment of some communities in favour 
of the slave-trade is sufficiently accounted 
for by the local sympathies which may ex- 
ist in favour even of such an institution, 
why may not the universal moral judg- 
ment in favour of benevolence be accounted 
for by the universal sympathies with it 
which every one admits to exist? 

There is, however, one objection to any 
doctrine of sympathy which is quite valid, 
and which will throw us back upon the 
more fundamental theory of utility. Mere 
sympathy —i.e. reflection or communica- 
tion of ideas — cannot ultimately account 
even for moral judgments. It may explain 
how the child got them from his parents, 
and how his parents got them from pre- 
ceding generations; but how did they get 
them? We cannot thus regress ad infini- 
tum, and where, asin the preceding para- 
graph, we have spoken of sympathy with 
benevolence, and other non-moral feelings 
of our nature, we are obviously entering a 
new region from that of mere adoption by 
sympathy of moral sentiments already 
formed. After all both the superficial 
theory of pasitive law, and the deeper one 
of the consensus of the world without, 
unite in giving us only external sources of 
our moral judgments. They must both 
ultimately be traceable inwards into hu- 
man nature, and we may as well inquire at 
once whether there are not in it principles 
and tendencies already sufficient to give 
us all we want. 

Bat let us, in the first place, observe how 
much, or rather how little, we now want. 
By far the greater number of our moral 
judgments are already accounted for. 
Habit, education, public opinion, and_reli- 
gion regulate the moral opinions of the 
crowd with very few exceptions. Men of 
moral originality are rare. The principles 
or criteria which’ we have excogitated for 
ourselves by reflection are few in propor- 
tion to those which we distinctly trace as 
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having come to us from without. And, forward this to prove (what, however, it 
what is of equal importance, they are col- inevitably suggests (that there is no such 
ourless and vague and uncertain. The thing as an original or native test, or 
opinions which we inherit from our ances- criterion, or standard given in conscience, 
tors, or which we derive from the conta- even when it gives us the blank idea of 
gious sympathy of the world and age around duty and responsibility. We refer to it 
us, are not ordinarily the weakest in our’ at present merely in order to remind us 
code, though they ought to be so. Rather that, having already satisfied ourselves 
they are commonly those which we adopt that the great mass of judgments are due 
with least hesitation, and which we adhere to education and example and the opinion 
to with most enthusiasm. And as with of others, the remainder of our task is 
ourselves as individuals, so it has been’ not very difficult. The moral judgments 
with the world. The world, too, has been that are alleged to belong originally to 
taught by education and religion, and by man’s nature and conscience are not so 
influences which may be said to have been | uniform, nor so clear, nor so intense, as 
outside of it, as well as by its own thought ; they are sometimes thought to be. 

and reflection. And the moral judgments; Yet vague and fluctuating as they are, 
which it has attained by the former pro-| they exist, and must be accounted for; 
cess have been more numerous, more in-, and for this purpose we shall find the 
tense, and more influential than those! theory of utility, or tendency to happi- 
which it has come to by the latter. There! ness, of more value than any other can 
is one remark which brings out so clearly , singly be said to be. Of course we do not 
the feebleness of our original moral judg-| adopt that theory in any positive or dog- 
ments, that it must not be passed over.| maticform. Scarcely any one does so, and 
These judgments, it is now pretty well least of all those supporters with whom 
agreed on both sides, are of the nature of |it is identified. They, indeed, lay it 
general principles. Intuitive moral judg- down very stoutly as a general proposi- 
ments in particular cases are scarcely now sion, that all useful actions are right, and 
pleaded for. Indeed, there is scarcely any | are right because they are useful; but on 
particular case in which an act has been | inquiry it turns out that they profess to 
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morally approved by some men, in which know nothing absolutely about right, and 


we cannot show that the same act has in 
some other age or country been disap- 
proved by others. And this diversity of 
moral judgments has driven men of all 


merely mean that if anything is right, it 
must be this class of actions. The only 
true dogmatic Utilitarians are probably a 
few men who, like Jonathan Edwards, 





parties to the position that if we have an | have reasoned out a theory of Love of 
original moral standard in conscience at Being, and who, holding strongly an origi- 
all, it mast consist of a few general princi-| nal conscience that gives us a sense of 
ples or criteria — perhaps a single criterion | duty, hold that this conscience gives us at 
— which is our original moral furniture,| the same time a criterion of what duty 





and by the application of which we test 
(or should test) all the actions that come 
before us. Now what is the moral criter- 
ion? What central principle can we point 
out? No human being can lay his finger 
upon it. One man will say that the right 
thing is obeying God; another, that it is 
acting with propriety; a third that it is 
acting unselfishly ; and so on. It is alto- 
gether a matter of speculation what an- 
swer you will get if you - the question 
to ahundred people. And yet, ex hypothesi, 
it is the one thing natively given to them 
all in conscience, the one test with which 
they are all perfectiy familiar, and which 
they are constantly using in making moral 
judgments.* We do not at present bring 


* But perhaps it is unfair to ask unlearned men 
even for what isso near and intimate to all of them: 
— What do the philosopherssay? The philosophers 
have for three thousand years been searching for the 
criterion of ethics, and have not found it. One great 


is — viz., benevolence, or a conscious aim 
at the happiness of all. Of course the 
Utilitarian school proper, using often the 
same kind of language with this, is really 
at the opposite pole; and when they, too, 
assert that whatever tends to happiness 
is right, they do not in reality intend to 
make any 4 priori, or positive or dogmatic, 
statement at all. They merely mean to 
utter a truth as to man’s subjectivity, and 


division of them have made it consist in prudence, 
or temperance, or the golden mean ; the others stig- 
matize this as little better than selfishness, or, at the 
best, self-interest. Another great school explain it 
as conformity to reason or to nature, and make pro- 

riety the moral test; but this, too, is rejec' by 
| their brethren. A third body, not inferior to either 
of the others, will have the one good thing which 
gives excellence to all actions to be benevolence; 
while many thinkers, headed by the illustrious Kant, 
deny to mere benevolence or amiability (apart from 
the feeling of justice or duty) any moral value at all. 
Some men differ, and have always differed, not as to 
the details, but on the very roots and main stem of 
morality. 
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the formation of his moral sentiments; 
and what they so utter is twofold. They 
say, first, that man’s very conceptions of 
right and wrong and duty are generated 
by the fact of utility, and secondly, that 
his moral a are determined by it. 
Now the first, as we seem to have already 
satisfied ourselves, is an impossibility. No 
conceivable exercises of desire or hope 
(which are the feelings of a man appropri- 
ate to the idea of his own happiness) can 
ever generate the idea of duty or ought; nor 
can his contemplation of the happiness or 
unhappiness of the universe evoke it, unless 
it be already in his mind. But now, as- 
suming that we have originally these cen- 
tral and incomparable conceptions of duty 
aod right; but that we aie, originally ab- 
solutely bare of any knowledge what duty 
is —that we have no standard, no code, 
and no criterion —how far will the per- 
ception of tendency to happiness go to 
create these? It is certain that it will at 
least go «a considerable length. For hap- 
piness is, in a very important sense, “our 
being’s end and aim.” All men desire it, 
and it is the only thing which all men de- 





sire. It may, indeed, be doubted whether 
desirableness and tendency to happiness 
are not convertible terms. “ We have not 
only all the proof which the case admits | 
of, but all which it is possible to require, 
that happiness is a good; tuat each per- 
son’s happiness is a good to that person, 
and the general happiness, therefore, a 
good to the aggregate of all persons. 
Happiness has thus made out its title as one 
of the ends of conduct ; ” and, consequently, 
adds Mr. Mill, as one of the criteria of mo- 
rality. We cannot admit the consequence. 
Happiness is indeed an end to every 
sentient being, but iu quite another sense 
from what we mean when we speak of 
moral ends. Happiness as an end, and 
morality as an end, may perhaps be par- 
allel— may possibly even coincide — but 
they can never be identical. But if we 
suppose that we have no knowledge of 
morality as an end, that we have nothing 
but a deep yearning to know what the 
course is upon which the moral ideas urge 
us, then, in our ignorance, what is more 
likely, what more certain, than that we 
will accept the guidance of happiness and 
the fascination of that attractive end to 
supply the blank which the other reveals 
but fails to fill? “ Questions about ends,”’ 
says one of the most high-minded men of 
our day, “are in other words, questions 
what things are desirable.” e may 
hold this to be a huge mistake; bat if 





such a mistake (or ambiguity, or transfer 
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of one idea for another) can be deliber- 
ately made now even in theory, what won- 
der that in the darkness of an infant’s 
imaginings or in the childhood of our 
race, the same confusion should have had 
power to modify, and in some sense cre- 
ate, the first feeble moral preferences of 
mankind ? 

For all the moral power which we claim 
for the ideas of happiness and misery, is 
a mighty power of suggestion. They can 
never prove even to an infant’s mind, that 
a particular course is right; but surely 
they may suggest it almost irresistibly. 
We have already laid a basis for a con- 
clusive argument on this point. Four- 
fifths of a child’s moral judgments and 
opinions are derived from authority and 
education. But how derived? There is 
no necessary connection between a pa- 
rent’s asserting a particular thing to be 
right, and the child —a separate soul and 
mind —heartily believing it to be so. 
There is no necessary connection; but 
every one knows the almost unfuiling influ- 
ence of the one in producing the other. 
And it is effected no otherwise than by a 
principle of strong suggestion. Now ap- 
ply this to the deeper case, where the 
whole process goes on within te child’s 
own mind. He is already a moral being ; 
with a dim feeling that he is under law, 
that there is something which it is not 
only his interest, but his duty, to do; and 
if we suppose that he knows this but 
knows no more, then his attitude to the 
universe must be one of intense watch- 
fulness. If he has not come into this 
world in entire forgetfulness, or utter 
moral nakedness, the one certain result is 
that he will refuse to be content with a 
moral blank around him.* There will ere 
long be found 

** Obstinate questionings 
Of sense and outward things; 
Blank misgivings of a creature 
Moving about in worlds not realized.” 


And while the child is thus watching the 
whole horizon of its newly-begun experi- 
ence for something to fill up the void with- 
in, there gradually dawns and brightens 
upon that horizon the idea of happiness. 
Or, perhaps, earlier still, it is in the midst 


* The voice within, as given in the Zoroastrian 
verses, forms a strixing parallel to Wordsworth’s 
splendid poem : 

xpH ce onévdely mpdg TO Gade Kal matpd¢ avydc, 

*Evdev éréep0n cot Wuxn, ToAdv exapévy vorv, 
“(It behooves thee to hasten to the light, and to the 


radiance of the Father, 
hater =" was given thee a soul clothed with much 
mind.)” 
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of its inarticulate thoughts suddenly ar- 
rested by the hated fact of pain. Isit any 
wonder if, in the absence of other things, 
he gradually comes to find in thesg the so- 
lution of his enigma? Is there anything 
he so much abhors as pain? Is there any- 
thing he so much dislikes, and disliking, 
shuns? And when he comes to know that 
not only he, but the whole sentient uni- 
verse, entertain a like abhorrence and 
aversion from pain and misery, is it won- 
derful that he should begin to consider the 
gratuitous infliction of it as morally evil ? 
As he grows older, he finds that while hap- 
piness is the sum of his own manifold de- 
sires, the common happiness is the great 
actual end of the efforts of mankind; and 
it is no strange thing if, still undetermined 
as to a moral terminus ad quem, he should 
elevate into that vacant throne the lower, 
but still pure end of personal or universal 
happiness, and wilfully take the conditions 
under which alone his existence seems to 
be possible as the canons according to 
which that existence ought to be regulated. 
It may be no more than suggestion, but 
the suggestion is inevitable. It comes 
with the earliest dawn of intelligence, it 
renews itself with every moment of ob- 
servation and of thought, it allies itself 
with the whole continual influence of the 
world outside, it borrows from education, 
it is confederate with custom, it is magni- 
fied by public opinion, it is multiplied by 
sympathy, and it finally clothes itself in 
the authority of law and the sacredness 
of religion. Remembering all this, we 
have no difficulty in'seeing how man, if he 
be a moral being to bezin with, and yet 
has no original criterion or code or stan- 
dard, may construct these for himself pret- 
ty much in the form in which we now find 
them in the world. And the same philo- 
sophic rule which forces us to accept the 
moral ideas as primitive and original, be- 
cause we cannot analyze them, binds us to 
reject the originality of the moral stan- 
dard, if we can sufficiently explain it out 
of experience. 

We close our statement here. And 
while it will be seen that we accept none 
of the empirical theories exclusively, we 
do hold that all of them taken together 
are sufficient to account for our moral 
codes, while all of them together are un- 
equal to explain our moral ideas, our be- 
lief in duty and responsibility. It will be 
said that the line we have drawn in the 
mind between moral ideas and moral judg- 
ments, is arbitrary, and rude, and unscien- 
tific ; that itis not so much a distinction as 
a gash. We must in the meantime forego 
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the task of attempting to show that this is 
far from being the case ; but we are satis- 
fied that the gap in the moral region is by 
no means peculiar, but has analogies of the 
greatest importance on the intellectual 
side of our nature. Neither can we stay 
here to apolgize to those who, in the inter- 
ests of religion and virtue, may be alarmed 
by the abandonment of conscience as an 
original standard of duty. It may be 
enough to recall at present that a rule 
which is factitious is not necessarily false, 
and that if the principles of conscience 
are mere guesses of the moral sense from 
its examination of man’s nature within and 
the world without, He who framed that 
complex nature and correspondingly com- 
plex world, must be held to have foreseen 
those moral conclusions to which the pro- 
longed education of the race has doubt- 
fully brought us. And the question re- 
mains whether the successive moral doc- 
trines thus suggested to men have not 
been mere preparations for a scheme of 
Christian ethics, which in its turn comes 
to us not as a code, but as the teaching of 
a still higher experience. But we waive 
all this, and peril the question upon the 
bare fact, that conscience as a code can be 
accounted for, and conscience as an idea 
of Ought can not. 
Atex. TAYLOR INNEs. 


From Macmillan’s Magazine, 
CHRISTINA NORTH. 


BY E. M. ARCHER, 


CHAPTER XVIII. 

THERE was a buzz of talk going on in 
the Cleasbys’ drawing-room ; the gentle- 
men were standing about on the hearth- 
rug, and the ladies were grouped together 
discussing their doings of the past day 
without much help from their hostess, 
when Mrs. Oswestry and Christina were 
announced. There was an effort made on 
the part of the other guests not to show 
any especial interest, nor betray’ their 
consciousness that Christina’s presence 
was to be accounted for by the event 
which had entirely ata agg her 
rospects; but in spite of their appear- 
cae of well-bred indifference, Cheetina 
could not help feeling that they were sit- 
ting in judgment upon her, and that their 
verdict would be delivered that night. 
This was not an occasion upon which she 
was likely to lose her self-possession. 
Walter had met her at the door; and al- 
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though he did not remain near her, the 
consciousness of his presence had over- 
powered all else. She was ready to talk 
when Miss Cleasby made her known to 
some of the older and more aristocratic 
ladies, and she was not in the least embar- 
rassed by their kind but somewhat pat- 


ronizing manner, nor by the inspection to| je 


which their daughters subjected her, look- 
ing at her from under their eyelids, meas- 
uring her height, and wondering how she 
did her hair. She was not shy, because 
she was too proud to be very anxious to 
please. 

Mr. Warde arrived last, looking rather 
out of en. some people thought, among 
the well-dressed guests and the gilded fur- 
niture; but he, like Christina, was con- 
scious of no social deficiencies, and to no 
one had the hostess’ manner been more 
warm and unconstrained. Dinner was an- 
nounced, and Walter, inwardly pitying 
himself, walked off with Lady Bassett, 
whilst Christina was allotted to young Mr. 
Creed. It was a large dinner-party, like 
most country dinner-parties, to which peo- 
ple come five or six miles, chiefly because 
they are asked and have nothing better to 
do; not for the sake of much pleasure to 
themselves or others. Though there was no 
lack of talk and both the host and hostess 
were young and clever and could be 
agreeable when they chose, it was in fact 
a sufficiently dull entertainment. Not that 
it appeared so to Christina; it was all 
new to her, and she was young aud happy 
and ready to be amused. 

There was music in the evening. The 
young people clustered round the piano- 
forte and sang together. Christina sat 
in the background on a low chair leaning 
against the crimson curtains. She had 
laughed and talked. Her eyes had bright- 
ened and her cheeks had flushed with ex- 
citement; but now she was still and si- 
lent, listening to the music as in a dream. 

“That is a pretty girl,” said Admiral 
Creed to old Mi estburne, the rich 
maiden lady of the neighbourhood, a 
rather censorious person of whom every- 
body was more or less afraid. “She has 
beauty enough for ten; upon my word, 
I don’t wonder at Cleasby.”’ 

“Do you ever wonder at anyone?” 
asked Miss Westburne, with a little sour- 
ness in her voice. “For my part I have 
left off wondering long ago. People used 
now and then to do something sensible 
and take one by surprise; but it is not 
the way of the present generation. As to 
Captain Cleasby, I am sure I don’t wish to 
blame him; I suppose he has a right to 
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judge for himself, and if he is foolish, so 
are other young men.” ‘ 

They were sitting upon an ottoman in a 
recess of the room, and both music and 
talk were going on round them, yet Ad- 
miral Creed felt apprehensive of being 
overheard and hastened to change the sub- 


ct. 

“ What has become of young Oswest- 
ry?” his son was saying to Mr. Sim, the 
architect; “I thought he worked with 
you; but I see that his mother is here and 
he is not.” 

“No, no, he left Overton some time 
ago,” Mr. Sim answered; “he took a 
fancy for a change. I used to think that 
he would have turned out a first-rate man ; 
but he grew restless, ani now I imagine 
that he is an anxiety to his mother.” 

“Mrs. Oswestry,” said Augusta, in a 
low voice, bending down to her as she 
spoke, “look at Christina; what can she 
be thinking of ?—what has come over 
her?” 

Christina was sitting exactly where she 
had been when Admiral Creed called at- 
tention to her; but the excitement and 
happiness had died out of her eyes. They 
were fixed upon the distance with a look 
of dreamy regret, and her hands lay list- 
lessly in ner lap. 

She had caught a part of Mr. Sim’s 
speech; but it was not that which had 
wrought the change. No, it was only 
that some one was singing an old song 
which Bernard had sung long ago. There 
was nothing in the words, but they came 
to her laden with the memory of the 
past: — 

**Ts it to try me 

That you thus fly me? 

Can you deny me 

Day after day?”’ 


Again she saw him, standing under the 
apple-tree at the Homestead, and singing 
it to her, half in jest, one day when she 


had been capricious and uncertain. How 
near they had been to each other, and 
what an impassable gulf lay between them 
now! He had said that he forgave her, 
but never again could they be as they had 
been; never could the old days of childish 
fondness and youthful friendship return. 
She thought of him now, saddened and 
restless, and her heart failed her witha 
sense of what she had done and of the ir- 
revocableness of the past. She knew that 
to-night she had been courted and ad- 
mired; she knew that it was but the be- 
ginning of what her life would be ; that 
for her, love and wealth would do ‘all 
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which they could do to make her happy; 
that in a few weeks or months she would | 
be transplanted into this new region, and 
she would leave behind the old days of 
weariness and struggling poverty; and 
with this leave also all that belonged to 
Bernard —all that belonged to that time, 
— the charm of their famiiiar intercourse, 
and the bond of affectionate friendship. 

“ Are you tired?” It was Walter’s voice 
which roused her from her dream. She 
started, and coloured with a sense of in- 
gratitude at having for a moment forgot- 
ten him. His voice at once recalled her 
to the present. They were singing a war 
march, and her regrets were drowned in 
its noisy triumph. When Miss Cleasby 
looked at her the next moment she was 
smiling and playing with a rose which 
Walter had given her. Soitis with our 
thoughts which we flash for a moment be- 
fore each other’s eyes: in a passing im- 
pulse or a pang of regret we let the truth 
shine forth; but perhaps it dies within 
ourselves, —at least it dies to other eyes 
before they can fathom its meaning. 

For the time she thrust memory aside ; 
but in the darkness and silence of the 
night, again it put the past before her. It 
was not that she could have been content to 


part with what she had gained ; it was not 
that she could have renounced the pres- 
ent to which Walter Cleasby belonged. 
She knew that she was happier than she 
had ever hoped to be; yet at this moment 
of the accomplishment of her own desire, 
regret for what she had lost would still find 


a place. It was only the natural longing 
which rises in our human hearts for that 
which time or circumstance, or even our 
choice, has put beyond our reach. It was 
only because we treasure the remembrance 
of the places which we may never see 
again; of the hands which may clasp ours 
no longer; of the words which may never 
he repeated ; of the love which may never 
be expressed: it is all dear to us still; it 
is laid up in our hearts with the tender 
memories of childhood. True, we are 
richer, happier, and content with what we 
have; more has been added year by year 
of knowledge and friendship and love. 
What we have may be a compensation — it 
may be more than a compensation; but 
what is lost is gone, and to replace is not 
to restore. The print of the Saviour which 
hangs over the nursery chimney-piece is no 
longer our ideal of divine beauty; but 
which of Raphael’s most wonderful con- 
ceptions can ever, in the same way, repre- 





sent the material part of our faith? The 
tones of the old parish organ are neither 
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so rich nor so powerful that they cannot 
easily be surpassed; yet with what other 
instrument shall we ever again hear the 
angelic voices blending? Thus it is that, 
look onward as we may to a future illu- 
minated by Hope, we must still have 
yearnings toWards the past and lost. 

Christina could not at times refuse to 
remember; but yet each day was beauti- 
ful, and she was living in a wonderful 
dream of mysterious happiness. Only if 
Walter need not go away! It was a month 
since his engagement, nearly the end of 
October; Mr. Waltham had returned to 
town, and he had no longer any excuse for 
lingering at Overton. 

“ You see, Christina,” he said, “we shall 
never be married, unless I go away to get 
these things settled. It would never do 
for us to be married, and then have the 
worry of settlements afterwards. Besides, 
T am not sure that your grandfather yet 
reposes in me aJl the confidence I deserve, 
and I don’t believe that he would allow 
gg 

“T don’t care so very much about being 
married,” said Christina perversely. Cap- 
tain Cleasby laughed; but he went away, 
though complaining of the fate which 
made a man inherit landed property 
whether he liked it or not. 

When he was gone, Christina went back 
to her old way of life, and everything, ex- 
cept herself, seemed to be unchanged. 
There were the hours of attendance upon 
her grandfather; there were the busy 
mornings, the silent evenings and solitude 
as of old ; but these things could not affect 
her now. A wonderful feeling of repose 
had come over her. It seemed that her 
future lay plain before her, and that happi- 
ness was waiting for her there. She was 
too young and too sanguine to be anxious; 
she was too trusting to be be disturbed by 
fears. Walter had taken her fate into his 
hands, and she was ready to confide it to 
him. It was not that even now she im- 
agined that he loved her as she loved him; 
but she could not upon that account keep 
back anything of what she had to give. 
Happiness had not made her impatient; 
she was content to wait; and in the mean- 
time she rested in her faith. 

Miss Cleasby came often to the White 
House; she had made friends with Mr. 
North, and she told Mr. Warde that she 
had chosen him for the object of her Chris- 
tian charity, in preference to going among 
the poor people whom she could not under- 
stand. Nevertheless, she did one day visit 
the school, turned Don in among the chil- 
dren, and succeeded in creating a general 
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disturbance, of which she was, however, 
apparently so innocent a cause, and for 
which she apologized so meekly, that even 
Mr. Warde, who could not suspect it of 
being intentional, saw no ground for just 
reproof, and could only concur in her 
declaration that she was really unfitted 
for parochial duties. He thought it was a 
pity; for when she did undertake any 
office of kindness he was struck by the 
tact and good-will with which she carried 
it out. In spite of her lazy indifferent 
manner, her servants and the few of her 
inferiors with whom she came in contact 
were all devoted to her, and with Mr. 
North she had gained, in spite of his pre- 
judices, an influence which excited every- 
one’s astonishment. He delighted in her 
conversation, made her invariably wel- 
come, and seemed to forget his dislike to 
her family when she was spoken of. 

Ten days had passed since Captain 
Cleasby left Overton. He had written 
frequently both to his sister and to Ohris- 
tina, but with little mention of his plans or 
doings: only he said he was longing to get 
out of London; there was hardly anyone 
in town and he was intensely bored; but 
the lawyers were so dilatory that he could 
not get away. Then at last there came a 
letter to his sister, saying that he intended 
to come home by the last train on the fol- 
lowing day ; but he did not wish Christina 
to be told. “It will be so late that I shall 
not be able to see her until the morning,” 
he wrote, “and she would only worry hef- 
self if she knew that I was in the place.”’ 

Augusta was surprised. It was true 
that he would not reach home until be- 
tween nine and ten in the evening; and, 
in Mr. North’s present state of health, it 
would no doubt be better that he should 
not at that hour disturb the household at 
the White House; but yet it seemed to 
her that the secrecy he enjoined was un- 
natural and the caution unnecessary. She 
went down to the White House in the 
afternoon with her letter in her pocket; 
but finding that though Christina had 
heard from him that morning, yet she was 
in complete ignorance of his return being 
fixed tor the same evening, she followed 
his instructions and did not enlighten her. 

Mr. North was less well that day. Mrs. 
Oswestry had been with him, and now she 
was waiting in the study until the doctor 
should have paid his visit. Augusta went 
in and sat down to talk toher. She liked 
her thoughtful conversation, and took 
pleasure in her society. 

After a time Christina joined them. She 
threw on some wood, and stirred the fire 
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into a blaze, for it was growing dusk. 
Augusta took up her hat and talked of 
going home, but Christina would not let 
her. 

“Wait a little longer,” she said; “it 
will not be much darker than it is now in 
half an hour's time, and Mr. Warde is 
with grandpapa now: if you wait until he 
comes out from his room, he will waik 
home with you.” 

“No thanks,” said Augusta, blushing 
and rising as she spoke. “ No, I need no: 
take him out of his way. After all, it is 
but a step to our own gates.” 

“T am sure he is in no hurry,” began 
Christina; and just then Mr. Warde en- 
tered the room, and she added. “I was 
asking Miss Cleasby to wait a little that 
you might walk home with her as it has 
grown so dark.” 

“T shall be most happy; but will you 
mind waiting for a few minutes, Miss 
Cleasby? Dr. Evans has only just gone 
in to see Mr. North, and I should like to 
hear what he thinks of him. He seems to 
me to be very failing to-night.” 

Augusta acquiesced; and they sat down 
in a group before the fire. Perhaps it 
was the half-acknowledged consciousness 
that the old man upstairs was slowly ap- 

roaching his end, perhaps it was the in- 

uence of the half-darkened room ; but, as 
they sat together, a serious and speculative 
spirit came over their talk. 

“And after all we know so little 
about anything,” Augusta was saying; 
“we are always groping in the dark, and 
the worst of it is that we think we have 
cat’s eyes, Of course we go wrong, but 
then it is our ignorance ; if anyone would 
give me a candle, I would promise not to 
stumble half as often as I do now.” A 

“ But do not people often blow out their 
candles, and then complain of the dark- 
ness?’ asked Mrs. Oswestry. 

“ Sometimes one would rather be in the 
dark,” said Christina. 

There was a pause, and then Mr. Warde 
joined in the talk. 

“ What kind of knowledge is it that you 
desire, Miss Cleasby ?”’ he said. 

“ Not what people call useful knowledge. 
It doesn’t matter to me whether the sun 
goes round the earth or the earth goes 
round the sun; I never wanted to know 
the number of the stars, and it would not 
occur to me to pull a flower to pieces to 
see how it is made. I like the mystery in 
which such things are hidden from our pro- 
fane eyes. But I should like to know just 





a little about myself and other people. I 
understand Don; he growls when he is 
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angry and wags his tail when he is pleased ; 
but if he had a reasoning faculty he would 
very likely growl when he is pleased and 
wag his tail when he is angry, just for the 
purpose of taking me in. And who is to 
make a fresh beginning? we can’t go 
back all at once into Paradise, and know 
each other as Adam and Eve knew each 
other.” 

“Not all at once, certainly, Miss Cleas- 
by,” said the clergyman, “not all at once, 
if ever in this world. Can we suppose 
that perfect sympathy existed after the 
fall? Itis only the old question of the 
origin of evil.” 

“ But you will allow it is pa 
Why do we so easily get out of tune with 
ourselves and with everything else ?” 

“There is harmony nevertheless,” said 
Mr. Warde. He was not accustomed to 
speak in metaphors, but he was strong in 
his own belief, and Augusta could not al- 
together bewilder him. “The notes may 
seem to jar, but there is harmony in the 
universe; we are part of the great plan, 
and even now we can foretell the effect of 
our actions.”’ 

Christina gave a rapid. retrospective 
glance upon her life, and exclaimed against 
his doctrine. 

«“ No,” she said, “it is all unexpected ; it 
is alla surprise. I like not to know what 
is coming; it is better not to know.” 

“ Well, it is a strange world!” said Au- 
gusta. “I wish I could understand it.” 

“Then where would be the need for 
faith?’ said Mr. Warde; and at that mo- 
ment Mrs. North interrupted the current 
of their talk, coming in to tell them the 
doctor’s opinion. He did not apprehend 
any immediate danger, she said, nor did he 
see any material change in his patient; 
but Mr. North was an old man, and no 
doubt he was failing. There remained 
nothing to be done, and Miss Cleasby 
walked up the hill to her house under Mr. 
Warde’s escort in quite as serious a frame 
of mind as her companion could have de- 
sired. 

“ One cannot help being glad that Chris- 
tina is not to spend the rest of her life in 
that dismal house,” she said; and then 
stopped suddenly, remembering that Mr. 
Warde had no doubt thought of this be- 
fore, when he had hoped that she would 
leave it, but not in the way in which she 
was leaving it now. 

“No doubt one must be glad,” he said ; 
and then, as if to relieve her from the 
awkwardness of having touched, however 
lightly, upon his private affairs, he pursued 
the subject : “I am not so selfish as not to 
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rejoice in her happiness,” he said; and Au- 
gusta perceived with nig ye and pleasure 
that there was nothing of the disappointed 
lover in his tone; “no doubt it is better 
as it is, and, in this world, one must lose 
where another gains.” 

“ Yes, [lose something,” said Augusta, 
skilfully turning the conversation away 
from him. “It is pleasant to come first 
| with somebody, and until the last month I 
; had held the first place in my brother's 
thoughts. Idon’t want to complain, and 
I know that it is all as it should be; but it 
feels a little strange and forlorn some- 
times.” 

She turned to him as she spoke ; and in 
the dusky light he could just see her clear 
grey eyes turned upon him for the first 
time with a look of appeal; but he strode 
on in silence and onl make no answer. He 
was accustomed to hear his poor people’s 
griefs and perplexities and to give them 
his ready sympathy, joined, as the case 
might be, with counsel or reproof; but 
when Miss Cleasby, whom he had always 
regarded as unapproachably prosperous, — 
unbent so far as to tell him that she 
too had troubles and privations, — when 
she turned, to him of all people, to 
say that it “felt a little strange and forlorn 
sometimes,” he was for once puzzled, and 
was not ready, asa clergyman should have 
been, to improve the occasion. 

“ What does one do, I wonder, when, as 
one goes on in life, one’s friends drop away, 
and one’s own particular worshipper walks 
off to kneel at another shrine?” said Au- 
gusta, thoughtfully; “Iam one of your 
flock, you know, Mr. Warde, and you ought 
to be able to tell me. Has one to light 
one’s own lamp and put on the fresh flow- 
ers oneself? ” 

“ IT suppose that it would not be difficult 
for most people to find a more worthy ob- 
ject of worship,” said Mr. Warde; and 
then he feared that he had been unkind 
and severe, and went on, suddenly embar- 
rassed, and hesitating under the difficulty 
of expressing his meaning. “I under- 
stand,” he said; “it must make a great 
difference to you; you must of course feel 
the change. I am sure if I could ever — 
if Icould be of any service to you—I 
ee be very glad if I could do any- 
thing.” 

“Oh yes, thanks,” said Augusta; and 
she laughed a little softly at his offer, 
thinking of her own speech a moment be- 
fore, and wondering if he could mean that 
he would be ready to kneel at “ her shrine,” 
as she had called it; “but I don’t know 
that you could do anything, and you broad- 
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church people ought to have nothing to do 
with shrines. Still I will remember, and 
if I am ever in a difficulty I will certainly 
look to you as a friend. Good night, Mr. 
Warde. Thank you so much for bringing 
me home.” 

She ran up the steps as the door was 


‘opened, and disappeared into the flood of | 


lamp-light which streamed out at it; and 
the door was shut upon Mr. Warde, and 
he strode down the hill, more rapidly than 
he had mounted it, telling himself, as Chris- 
tina had told herself on that evening in the 
summer, that he had nothing to do with 
the Park, and that he would never have 
anything to do with it.* But whilst Chris- 
tina had cried out, in her girlish, impatient 
way, against the hardness of her fate, he 
set his face as aman to the work which 
lay before him, in the cottages on the 
heath, and in the little village church, and 
in the hearts of his parishioners. Though 
a momentary chill had fallen upon him as 
he turned from the closed door, he had 
warmed again to his duty before he came 
out updn the public road. 


CHAPTER XIX. 


Nuve o’clock had struck a quarter of an 
hour ago, and Miss Cleasby sat in the 
drawing-room, waiting for her brother’s 
arrival. She had made the fire burn 
brightly, and the little round table was 
laid for their téte-d-téte dinner, because she 
thought that it would look more comforta- 
ble than spread in the cold magnificence 
of the dining-room. She was thinking 
how nice it would be to have him at home 
again, and to have him, for one evening at 
least. all to herself. 

“ We will have some champagne, Lewis,” 
she had said to the butler, who had lived 
with them all their lives and had grown 
into a confidential servant; “we will have 
some champagne, as Mr. Walter is coming 
home.” She was quite excited by the 
prospect of seeing him and of hearing all 
that he had to tell; and when she heard 
the sound of wheels she ran out and met 
him in the hall. 

“ Walter, how pale you look ! ” she said, 
the moment after she had kissed him; 
“what have you been doing to yourself?” 

* Nothing special,” he said, rather short- 
ly, and made no response to her affection- 
ate greeting. .He threw his hat down upon 
the table, and basied himself searching for 
something iv his coat pocket. 

“Is there anything the matter?” his 
sister went on, so much struck by his 
changed looks that she could not help 
commenting upon thein. 





“T am cold and hungry, as you would 
be after a three-mile drive in November. 
If there is any dinner to be had, suppose 
you go in to it, instead of staring at me as 
if I was the tenth wonder of the world.” 
His jaded, irritated tone was so unlike 
himself that his sister turned away in si- 
lent astonishment: yet the next moment 
she heard him make some joking remark 
to Lewis, and he lingered in the hall play- 
ing with the dogs. 

She had looked forward to their little 
social meal as the time when she would 
hear all his news: the gossip and talk 
about acquaintauces whilst the servants 
were present, and afterwards the more 
serious and important part of it. But he 
was moody and uncommunicative, and her 

uestions seemed to annoy him. He asked 
or home news, but he did not listen to 
what she told him. He drank more wine 
tban usual, and she noticed that he hardly 
touched food; yet when she remonstrated 
he answered lightly. 

“I was not prepared for feasting to such 
an extent,” he said, “and I don’t know 
that I think it is quite delicate of you to 
celebrate my return in this manuer. You 
know, as an historical fact, it is not the 
praiseworthy characters who are greeted 
with turtle soup and champagne,” 

“Have you been dining out much in 
London ?” 

“Oh yes, occasionally. Would you 
oblige me by boxing Don’s ears, —or is 
he allowed to take things off the table?” 

“My dear Don,” said Augusta, mildly, 
“you should wait until you are asked.” 

And so the conversation went on upon 
trivialities until dessert was upon the 
table and the servants had all left the 
room. 

“I have been a brute, Gusty,” said 
Captain Cleasby, abruptly, leaning his 
arms upon the table and looking over at 
her; “I have been abominably cross; 
but when a man is tired and cold, you 
know ——” 

“It is not only that, Walter,” said Miss 
Cleasby. She divined that there was 
something more, and yet she feared to 
hear her apprehensions confirmed. She 
felt that she must know, but she put the 
question falteringly. 

“No, it is not only that,” said Walter. 
He rose up as he spoke, and wheeled an 
arm-chair round in front of the fire and 
flung himself into it. “ Look here, Gusty,” 
he said; “it isa long story : and a confused 
one; but it must be told some time or 
another, and I suppose you may as well 
hear it now.” 
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“Oh, Walter, you have not been getting 
into some scrape ? ”’ 

“Why should I?” he said, and laughed 
a little unsteadily at the idea; “no, Gusty, 
it is something rather more serious than 
that. Do you remember before I went up 
to London, I think it was a month before, 
that there was a letter from old Waltham 
which you opened, and which neither of 
us could understand. It was that same 
day that I heard that he was going out 
of town, and there was some rigmarole or 
other about accumulated interest, which 
was incomprehensible to us both?” 

“Yes, I remember,” said Augusta. As 
yet it was all vague and uncertain, and 
she did not know what to expect: but an 
undefined fear sent a slight shiver through 
her frame. Walter saw it, and, stretching 
out his hand, ciasped one of hers; it was 
not a caress, but rather the act of a pro- 
tector. She felt that he was holding her 
hand as he would have held it if there had 
been some threatening of danger, and he 
had expected her to feel a shock, and be, 
perhaps, unnerved. 

“ That interest which Watham referred 
to, said Walter, slowly, “ was interest which 
had accumulated upon a mortgage. This 
estate has been mortgaged for years, and 
the interest has never been paid.” 

“JT—I don’t understand,’’ she said, in 
her bewilderment. “Why was it mort- 
gaged? Whomortgaged it?” 

“My father mortgaged it to a banker 
in London, Waltham’s brother; which ac- 
counts for the ambiguous manner in which 
he has chosen to put the claim before 
me; for of course the longer an explana- 
tion was deferred the more interest there 
was to be paid. It must have been run- 
ning on now for twenty years or so. It 
must have been some years before we 
went abroad that my father made the 
arrangement.” 

“And put this incumbrance upon your 
inheritance!” said Augusta, indignantly ; 
and she drew her hand out of his and 
trembled. not, as before, with apprehen- 
sion, but with passionate recoil from the 
injustice: “at least he might have told 
you, but he never said a word. How 
could —— ”’ 

“Hush, Gusty,” he said, gently; “you 
forget, I was a little boy, a sickly little 
boy ; it was not natural that he should 
think much of my future then: and af- 
terwards —— Well, it could not be un- 
done, and it is not for us to say hard 
words about the dead. It cannot be 
helped, and we must meet it as best we 
can.” 
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There was a silence, and they both sat 
gazing into the fire; Walter’s mind trav- 
eling over a thousand different possibili- 
ties, seeking, as it had done so often and 
so wearily, to arrive at some means by 
which the blow should strike him alone, 
searching for comfort and finding none. 
Augusta was absorbed in a dull feeling of 
a present misfortune and a blank dread of 
the future. 

“ How far is it involved?” she said at 
last ; “ what does it amonnt to?” 

“ Do you remember when we were little 
children,” he said, “how we used to im- 
agine ourselves poor and working for our 
daily bread? I was to be a carpenter, I 
believe, and you were to be my house- 
keeper. Well, our present situation stops 
a little short of that; but, when all is 

aid, there will be but a few hundreds 
eft. I must look out for something to do, 
of course; you see I have not even my 
pay to fall back upon.” 

“Oh, Walter, it can’t be so bad as that ! 
Are you sure? How is the money to be 
paid?” 

“ By the sale of this place, of course. 
You know you wanted the truth, and I 
don’t see how it can be glossed over. Oh, 
Gusty! I wish that you had been happily 
married to some prosperous banker —a 
worldly man, with a town house and a coun- 
try house cushioned with comfort and lux- 
ury. You were meant to be rich, and if he 
had been a little mercantile and stupid it 
would not have mattered: you would have 
represented the taste and intellect of the 
family.”. But Augusta could not respond 
in the same tone. 

“Then we shall have to leave,’ she 
said, as if she could as yet hardly com- 
prehend it. 

“ Yes,” he answered ; and standing with 
his back to the fire, leaning against the 
chimney-piece with his hands in his pock- 
ets, he looked at it all : — the row of narrow 
windows with the velvet curtains drawn 
over them, the wax lights reflected in the 
tall mirrors, the gilded furniture shining 
in the firelight, the family pictures in their 
frames, the choice old china on the 
shelves, and the table glittering with plate 
before him. “Yes, we shall leave our 
magnificence behind us; there will be no 
more turtle and champagne for us, Gusty. 
I don’t know that we have played our 
parts particularly well as the squire and 
his sister, but at any rate, no one will 
have to complain of the act as being te- 
diously long.” 

“Tt does no good to talk in that way, 
Walter. What amusement can there be 
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in it? One side of it at least is serious 
enough.” 

“ And do you suppose I have not looked 
at it? No, my dear Augusta, I am not 
such a blind fool. But of what use are 
laments? Those who cannot defend them- 
selves are not to be blamed,” he said with 
gentle authority ; “and as to the rest, why 
you and I have weathered many storms 
together, and now, I suppose, we must 
make a new beginning.” The peculiar 
sweetness of his smile lighted up his face, 
but to his sister it did but reveal the 
depth of his sadness. Had he not been 
without hope, she knew that she could not 
have seen the single sweetness of a de- 
spairing smile which was sadder than 
tears. 

They sat on late into the night, talking 
over plans,—of his future and of hers. 
Their uncle Robert was rich and a wid- 
ower, and he had asked that she might 
make ker home with him. “It is not what 
I could have wished for you, Gusty.” 
Walter said; “ but it is what people call a 
suitable arrangement, and I don’t know 
that at present you could do better.” 
Augusta made no objections. She could 
not bear to be a burden upon him, and 
she knew well that he would never allow 
her to do anything towards her own main- 
tenance; so she acquiesced; feeling in- 
deed, after the blow she had received, as 
if it mattered little what happened to her 
next. Then she asked about himself; but 
his brow contracted; he said that he had 
not time to form any distinct plan, and 
went back to speak of their uncle and of 
the arrangements that had been made for 
her. All this time, notwithstanding their 
nearness to each other,— notwithstanding 
her sisterly familiarity and acknowledged 
“eae pall she had not dared to put. to 

im the question which had risen up in her 
mind: what would become of Christina? 
how would this affect her? 

A great misfortune had fallen upon 
them ; they had to meet it together; and 
he had no cause to dissemble with her; 
their eyes were alike open to the extent 
of the danger which threatened them : but 
yet she felt that she might drive him to 
desperation if she spoke of it openly; or 
even if she showed her consciousness of it. 
So they talked calmly enough of their 
money matters and of their change of life, 
and lingered as they separated for the 
night, each with a dread of the solitude 
and silence of the dark hours; but neither 
of them had spoken of the one renuncia- 
tion, beside which, in his mind at least, 
’ every other was as nothing. 





There must be another long night of 
weary struggle, fighting the same battle 
that he had been fighting for the last 
week; but it could not go on for ever. 
Twelve hours more and he said to himself 
that a resolution must be taken for or 
against. He was worn by conflicting con- 
victions and desires, and also by some- 
thing higher than his own convictions. 
The fight had raged fiercely, and he was 
faint from sustained effort; his better na- 
ture was urging him to his own destruc- 
tion; something higher than his better 
nature was striving for his salvation: but 
he resisted the diviner impulse, not dis- 
cerning its divinity; and when he threw 
himself at last upon his bed, as the faint 
pink light of morning spread itself over 
the eastern sky, he knew that he was vic- 
torious ; but he did not know that worldly 
generosity and honour had triumphed over 
a nobler generosity and a heavenly hon- 
our which the world neither knows nor 
recognizes. 


CHAPTER XX. 


Ir was late the next morning when 
Walter Cleasby came down and found his 
sister waiting breakfast for him. His few 
hours of sleep had done something towards 
effacing the traces of fatigue and mental 
disturbance; but he was still paler than 
his wont, and there was a half-concealed 
effort in the attempts he made to main- 
tain his ordinary manner. It hurt his sis- 
ter a little: she would have been so glad 
if he had been unreserved and given way 
to his mood before her; it was hard that 
they should have to suffer under the same 
misfortune, and yet that she should be 
unable to offer sympathy or speak of that 
part of it which touched him most nearly. 
Still, as he chose to talk of other things, 
she did not as yet venture even to pro- 
nounce Christina’s name. So the dreary 
half-hour passed whilst they sat, each at 
their end of the table. striving to look to 
each other as if everything were as usual ; 
and when the breakfast things were car- 
ried away, Walter took up the newspaper 
and pretended to interest himself in it. 

Augusta began to feel that she could 
not much longer exercise the same for- 
bearance; they must speak of it some 
time, and if he would not make a begin- 
ing, it must be for her to do it. 

* Walter,’’ she said at last, in as indiffer- 
ent a tone as she could command, when 
Lewis had carried off his tray and shut the 
door behind him, and the room was once 
more in silence, “ Walter, are you going 
out this morning ?” 
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“TI don’t know,” he said, without look- 
ing up. “Yes, I suppose thatI must go 
out presently. I have business in Over- 
ton. 

“Then, shall you call at the White 
House on your way?” said Augusta: but 
she trembled as she spoke ; and she knelt 
down on the rug and began to stir the fire 
and make a clatter with the fire-irons, as 
if to drown the sound of her own voice. 

“No,” he said; and his voice sounded 
hard; and after that one word there was 
another oppressive silence, until Augusta 
spoke again. 

“ Would you rather she came up here, 
Walter? Would you like me to go and 
see her? Can Ido anything?” She was 
still kneeling on the rug, with her back 
turned to him, for she dared not ask the 
question face to face. 

“Do anything! no, how could you do 
anything ?”’ he said with the impatience 
of a wounded man whose hurt she was un- 
neccessarily probing. Then at last she 
took courage; and when she raised her 
eyes to his face and saw that everything 
else had given way to the restless look of 
suffering, joined to the determination of 
despair, a compassionate yearning brought 
the uuwonted tears in a rush to her eyes. 

“Oh, Walter!” she cried, with a sob in 
her voice.— After all, though he held his 
fate in his own hands, though he was al- 
most cold in his independence, he was still 
her younger brother whom she had loved 
since the time when he was a delicate lit- 
tle boy, and they had clung together, and 
he had looked to her, not having any 
mother to look to.— She went to h'm now, 
and clung to him and cried, “ Oh, Walter, 
what shall you do?” without giving any 
more thought to the immediate conse- 
quence of her words. Perhaps it was a 
relief to him to have the barrier of reserve 
between them thus suddenly broken 
down; at all events he made no attempt 
to re-establish it. 

“ Why, Gusty, you must keep up your 
heart,” he said, with a faint smile; * you 
must keep up your courage. We must 
face things as they are. It is no use fight- 
ing against the inevitable. I don’t | 
tend to be what people call resigned ; I 
would undo it all if I could ; but at least 
I am capable of recognizing the fact that 
it cannot be undone.” 

“Yes,” she said; and held her breath 
and waited for what would follow. 

“There is nothing but the one thing 
which I hold in my hands,” he continued, 
now speaking with the quietness which 
belongs to a hardly-won resolution; “and, 





though I am sinking, 1 have not lost my 
senses 80 far as to wish to take it to the 
bottom with me.” 

This, then, was what she had dimly 
feared: and yet, though she had enter- 
tained the fear, its confirmation struck 
coldly upon her heart, and her woman’s 
nature exclaimed against it. She under- 
stood the ways of the world, she accepted 
its decrees, she recognized, in some sort, 
the necessity of conforming to its laws, 
and she was not altogether out of reach 
of its spirit. Yet it was not without being 
moved that she had watched Christina. 
She understood, in part, what the blow 
would be to her; and now she felt the 
sympathetic thrill of a generous nature, 
and recoiled from her brother’s words, 
and cried out indignantly against him. 

“You cannot do it, Walter,” she said; 
“how can you tell her? You cannot take 
back what you have given. She would 
not understand you. It is everything to 
her ; it would kill her to have it taken 
away.” 

“ Would it be better that she should die 
slowly and by degrees?” he said. “Is 
it in my power to save her? She could 
not bear years of waiting, to end perhaps 
in disappointment. She is brave, bat she 
is not patient; her pride will help her 
now, and her natural indignation. It is 
the only thing to be done. It is new to 
you, but remember that for the last week 
it has been horribly near to me. I have 
seen that it is the only right and honorable 
course. I must fall, but why should I drag 
her down with me?” 

“You may rise again,” she said — and 
even now she could not conquer her first 
repulsion. 

“But when? No, Augusta, there is no 
use in deceiving ourselves. A man who 
has left the only profession he ever entered 
upon, and who is, at my age, once more 
thrown upon his own resources, stands a 
poor chance of.making anything like a 
competency for many yearstocome. Even 
if my uncle did offer me a junior clerkship 
in his bank, what would it amount to? A 
salary of a hundred or so to begin with, 
and the prospect of asmall yearly increase. 
Besides, I never could do a sum in my life. 
No, Gusty, when it is a question of earning 
my bread, I am a useless drug in the mar- 
ket. I can do most things a little, and 
nothing well: then, whatever line you take 
up, you must have capital to make any be- 
ginning that is worth while making. Think 
what it would be, even if I could manage 
to stay in England; —ten or twelve years 
of drudgery, to end perhaps in disappoint- 
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ment, when waiting had worn out even her 
spirits, and a long-deferred hope had died 
within her. Ask yourself if any man could 
have a right to bring it upon her.” 

“Tt has not been your fault; you could 
not know.” 

“No, it has not been my fault; but it 
would be my fault if I were to hold her to 
it, or let her hold herself bound. It has 
not been my fault that what we had looked 
to can never come to pass. That has been 
a misfortune which might have happened 
to any man, and it must be accepted. But 
whatever I might do for myself, I will not 
for her sake embark upon a long and al- 
most hopeless engagement.” 

“She would not give you up because of 
all this,” said Miss Cleasby. 

“ No,” he said; and even at this moment 
the proud admiration which was so strongly 
blended with his love for an instant lighted 
up his face. “No; but is not that an ad- 
ditional reason why I should take care of 
her? Itis for me to save her from her- 
_ self.”” 

“ Perhaps you are right, Walter.” 

“If I am wrong, it is past praying for. I 
cannot fight it over again.”” Then he got 
up and tramped across the stone hall into 
his own study opposite, shutting the door 
behind him. 

Augusta, as she sat by herself and re- 
flected upon the crisis with the comparative 
calmness natural toa some one who was, 
after all, but an interested spectator, could 
not help mentally confirming the judgment 
she had finally delivered as to the rectitude 
of the course he was about to pursue. 
With her heart aching over his suffering, 
and Christina, as yet, so happy and con- 
fident, and unconscious of the blow hang- 
ing over her, she could not be an altogether 
impartial judge. But she told herself that, 
if she had not known them, she would have 
said that the only possible and right course 
under the circumstances was to break off 
the engagement. She would have said 
that the girl would get over it in time and 
probably marry some one else; and as to 
the young man, he had no right to main- 
tain his claims, and anything was better 
than an engagement with no prospect of 
marriage. It sounded plausible, and her 
reason assented to it; but when she thought 
of Christina it was not so easy to leave out 
of sight the bewildering and individual 
complications of the case. Though she 
tried to resume her ordinary occupations, 
her mind reverted again and again to the 
question of how he would do it, and of 
when and how she would receive the 
tidings. 
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In the meantime Walter, alone in his 
study, was painfully and practically setting 
himself to the solution of these same ques- 
tions. To the first he had already given a 
mental answer; it only remained to put 
his purpose into execution. He sat down 
before his writing-table, and leant his head 
upon his hands, and stared blankly at a 
sheet of paper. There was nothing to dis- 
turb the current of his thoughts, there was 
nothing to prevent them from shaping 
themselves into words: no one would be 
likely that morning to break in upon his 
solitude. The tranquil sunshine lay upon 
the trim lawn outside, the sky overhead 
was blue and cloudless, the fire burnt clear 
and bright, the clock upon the chimney- 

iece was ticking with a peaceful regular- 
ity, his terrier lay asleep upon the rug, his 
paper was before him and his pen in his 
hand; and yet he was distracted and con- 
fused, and flung it down, feeling that some- 
thing, not himself, must be in fault. Of 
course it was that clock; he had never 
heard it tick so loudly before; it rang in 
his ears so that he could think of nothing 
else, and almost felt constrained to count 
the beats. He got up hastily, feeling a 
personal rage against the innocent piece of 
mechanism, and stopped the pendulum. and 
put it back upon the mantelpiece with a 
slight bang. Then he went back to his 
table and put the date to his letter; but 
his mind was in a whirl; the canary in the 
passage outside was singing shrilly, and, 
with an angry exclamation, he flung him- 
self into an arm-chair before the fire, feel- 
ing that it was useless to put pen to paper 
whilst all external agencies, both animate 
and inanimate, were combining against 
him to make thought and composition alike 
impossible. 

t was not that he had not arrived at a 
resolution; he had done so, after a long 
struggle which could not be repeated. He 
had longed to help her, and he had deter- 
mined that it was impossible; he had 
thought that he ought to look to her hap- 
piness rather than to his own; and he had 
made up his mind that, though she would 
not be able to see it now, it would be for 
her ultimate good to separate from him. 
It was a miserable thing for a girl to waste 
her youth in waiting for what might never 
come; he would think it dishonourable and 
selfish in any other man to ask it of her; 
it would be selfish and dishonourable in 
him. Thus his better nature, which called 
upon him to save her and protect her from 
her own impulse, took part against him. 
As to marrying without a provision, and 
casting her fortune and his to chance, or 
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as to making a descent in the social scale 
and facing poverty and life in another 
sphere, the thought had but passed through 
his mind and made no impression upon it. 
He was not deficient in moral courage or 
unwilling to face privations for himself; 
but the traditions of convention made such 
a proceeding so repugnant to him as to ap- 
pear impossible. A man, he would have 
said, could always make Lis way and fall 
upon his feet ; ‘but a girl was a thing to be 
guarded and cherished — too precious a 
possession to be trusted to the rough 
chances of life. He would rather, far 
rather, renounce Christina, than claim her 
for his wife when he had not the power to 
shield her from everything from which he 
conceived that his wife ought to be shield- 


ed. 

All these conflicting thoughts had mad- 
dened and bewildered him during the last 
ten days, and he had thrust aside the only 
thing which might have saved him. For 
there was a voice which sang to him of a 
love that cannot die; of a faith that no 
earthly honour can approach and no earthly 
chances shake. There was a voice which 
told of something higher than the right and 
wrong of his own standard; of a trust 
which cannot be broken, and of a promise 
which cannot be recalled. But human 
voices mingled so loudly with the heavenly 
strain, that he could not distinguish it 
from them; they were the voices which 
told him that he could not give up Chris- 
tina because of the pain to himself; they 
were the voices which made him shrink 
from the effort, telling him of the blank 
life that lay before him, of the dreariness 
of the future and the sweetness of the past ; 
they recalled to him her looks and words, 
and made him desperate at the thought 
that they would soon be to him nothing 
but a memory, 

All this he thrust from him as unmanly 
weakness, and with this he thrust out an 
angel unawares. 

He had arrived at a conclusion of which 
his judgment approved, and to which his 
reason assented, and now it only remained 
to put it upon record. It would be better 
that she should know what awaited her 
before they met; nothing else remained to 
be done ; he had only to write to her — but 
what? 

Only to tell her that what had been her 
life must be cut short now before it had 
had time to blossom; only to say that the 
past must be forgotten; that it must be 
nothing to her; that she must learn to be 
happy in some other way. Only to say 
that they must part, and part for ever. 
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At first he felt that he could not do it, 
and then he put a force upon himself. His 
delicate, sensitive organization had yet 
sufficient nervous power to accomplish 
that to which he had set his at length un- 
divided will, at whatever cost to himself. 
When once he had summoned resolution 
for the first word, the rest followed, and 
he wrote with the rapidity of a man who 
has formed a determination and dares not 
go back to examine the grounds upon 
which he has arrived at it. 


12th November. 

** Dearest CHRISTINA,’’ — he wrote the first 
words mechanically, and then he remembered 
that it was the last time he might use them, and 
could not bring himself to make any other but 
the accustomed beginning. 

** Dearest Curistina, —I came home last 
night, but I could not come to you, because it 
was so late and [ had something to say which I 
could not say then; yet [could not meet you 
and remain silent. Now,I still do not know 
how tosay it. I had meant to have written from 
London, but to the last I was hoping against 
hope. I had thought myseif so secure; I had 
thought it was impossible that anything should 
come between us; and at first I could not believe 
it, or face the reality. 

** It is useless to go back upon the causes, or 
tell you how it is that Iam so poor a man as to 
have nothing to depend upon except myself. 
When this place is sold, there will be nothing 
left except a few hundred pounds in trust for 
Augusta, She has had a home offered to her by 
our uncle, and for a man it does not so much 
matter; and yet, Christina, I can think of noth- 
ing but ourselves. My life must be a life which 
you cannot share with me: I could not ask it, 
and [ will not accept the sacrifice. It must bea 
struggle; I must encounter things which I would 
put far from you; and I know that, at whatever 
cost, it is better that what has to be done should 
be done quickly. It would be a mockery for me 
to keep the hope of claiming you before my eyes, 
even if I could remain in England. You are 
too far above the world to understand its ways, 
but it will be impossible for our engagement to 
continue. Your grandfather would not allow it, 
and he would be right. Christina, you will be- 
lieve me when‘I say that I would have given 
worlds to spare you; but I cannot suffer without -: 
making you suffer. 

**It is best that we should face the truth at 
once. As to the rest, whatcanI say? People 
will tell you that I am false, and cruel, and 
worldly : it will be best for you to believe that 
they are right. I do not ask you to forgive me; 
only remember that I could not do it unless I 
loved you; remember that you have glorified my 
life by the past weeks of short unclouded happi- 
ness, and that, although they may never return 
to me, no other days will ever efface their mem- 
ory or take their place. Yours ever, 

** Water CLeasBY.”” 
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It was a blank cold statement of the 
fact. Yet what could he say? What 
right had he to say more? He had put 
it plainly; partly understanding that she 
would not be able to comprehend the 
truth unless it came to her in all its naked- 
ness; partly conscious that his words 
must strike her at first with incredulous 
wonder. He did not read again what he 
had written; he dared not look again 
upon the letter which sealed his fate; but 
he rang the bell and gave it at once to the 
servant. “I want this to be taken to the 
White House,” he said; “not immediate- 
ly; it will be time enough when the letters 
go to the evening post.”’ 

He could not keep the letter in his sight 
for fear that he might be tempted to re- 
call it, yet something impelled him to 
leave Christina a few hours more of un- 
conscious happiness, and made him shrink 
from bringing nearer, by however short a 
time, the possibility of a meeting. 


CHAPTER XXI. 


Mr. Norra had passed a restless night ; 
he was no better, but rather worse, in 
the morning, and his daughter-in-law in 
alarm sent for Mrs. Oswestry and for the 
doctor. The latter could only reiterate 
his opinion that there was nothing imme- 
diate to be apprehended, but the old man 
was growing weaker, and the coming win- 
ter would probably be his last. As for 
Mrs. Oswestry, she was calm and com- 
posed under all circumstances; but she 
shared in Mrs. North’s fears, and, after 
visiting her father, came to consult with 
her as to the best means of softening and 
brightening the last months of his life. 
Christina coming into the room an hour 
later found them still in close consultation, 
and wondered vaguely what they could 
find to talk about for so long together. 

* But do you think that he would see 
her if she came ?” Mrs. North was saying; 
“it is a long journey, and it would be 
hard upon her to take it for nothing. He 
has never mentioned her name for years, to 
my knowledge.” 

“But I have spoken of her to him,” 
said Mrs. Oswestry; “I do not say that 
he has shown any interest, but at least he 
has borne it patiently, and I feel if she 
were here ——” 

“Of whom are you talking?” asked 
Christina. “Is it a secret? Shall I go 
away?” 

“ No, it is no secret — at least not now,” 
said Mrs. Oswestry ; “ we were talking of 
my sister, your aunt Charlotte.” 

* But I never knew I had another aunt,” 
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exclaimed Christina, looking from one to 
another in her astonishment. 

Perhaps not; as your mother says, her 
name was never mentioned here, and she 
must have married when you were quite a 
little girl, though she is the youngest of 
us all.” 

“ And you always were so indiscreet, 
Christina,” interposed her mother;,* I 
never knew what you might say, or what 
wild fancies you might take into your 
head. Your grandfather did not wish 
to speak of her, and you were never likely 
to see her, so there was no use ia telling 
you about it.” 

Pn But why was she not to be spoken 
re) ” 

“She made a marriage your grandfath- 
er did not approve,” said Mrs. Oswestry ; 
“she married an Italian, and your grand- 
father had always such an objection to for- 
eigners. It happened whilst she was pay- 
ing a visit away from home, and your 
grandfather would never be persuaded to 
see him or give his consent to the mar- 
riage. Lotty would have her own way ; 
there was no objection to the man except 
his nation; he had good birth though he 
was not a hoble ; and in a pecuniary point 
of view it was a very good match. She 
waited until she was one-and-twenty, and 
then she went away and was married from 
@ mutual friend’s house. I was the only 
one of our family there, and your grand- 
father never forgave her.” 

“But does she write? Where does she 
live ? When is she coming?” cried Chris- 
tina, becoming interested. 

“She has always kept up a correspond- 
ence with me. She lives in Florence, 
where her husband has some business, and 
there she has brought up her children. 
She had two children, and lost her only 
girl two years ago; the boy is about 
twelve or thirteen, and is still at school. 
So she says that she could easily manage 
to be absent from home for a few months, 
and if my father would receive her she 
would like to see him again before he 
dies.” 

“ How strange! that I should have an 
aunt that I have never heard of before!” 
said Christina: but .after all it did not ex- 
cite her very much, and when Mrs. Oswest- 
ry took her leave late in the afternoon, her 
thoughts were no longer engrossed by the 
idea of her unknown aunt, but were busy- 
ing themselves in speculations as to 
whether Miss Cleasby had heard from her 
brother that day, and whether she would 
know when he was coming home. 

She had made up her mind that she 
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would go to the Park tosee Augusta; but 
as she turned out of her gaté the servant 
met her with the letter. She took it (as 
we so often take our death-blows) care- 
lessly, unconsciously, with a word of 
thanks to Lewis, thinking that it was some 
note from Miss Cleasby; but as she turned 
it over in her hands and caught sight of 
the address, suddenly the colour fiushed 
into her face and a pang of undefined ap- 
prehension shot through her. It was un- 
reasonable, it was absurd; there was in 
truth nothing to make her afraid — only 
that Walter must be at the Park; and if 
he were at the Park, why had he not come 
to her? Some accident must have bap- 
peers some disaster must have befallen 

m. 
“ Was that the man from the Park?” 
said Mrs. North, meeting her in the pas- 
sage. “Has Miss Cleasby written to 
you?” 

“Yes — no —nothing,” said Christina, 

assing on hastily. It was not until she 
fad reached her room and locked the door 
that she opened the letter. Her eager 
eyes glanced all over it, her face flushing 
and paling as she read, and when she had 
ended she thrust it from her with a kind 
of impatience. Once more she read the 
words, but without their making any dis- 
tinct impression upon her. She was striv- 
ing painfully to grasp their meaning, but 
she could not make it out. She dropped the 
letter from her hands and gave a low cry 
of pain and bewilderment. 

. “I—I don't understand. What does it 
mean?” she said aloud, although there 
was no one to hear or answer. The letter 
lay unheeded upon the floor; she lay 
crouched up upon the bed pressing her 
face upon the pillows, and cried again 
piteously, “I don’t know what it means.” 

And yet in some sort she did under- 
stand; she understood with a shrinking 
dread that a horrible misfortune was hang- 
ing over her, although its form was shad- 
owy and undefined. She was afraid again 
to look upon the words which told her of 
it; more than half an hour had passed be- 
fore she took the letter again into her 
hands. Then at last she understood,— 
understood what he would do — what he 
had done already. His creed was not 
hers ; she could not even grasp its articles, 
nor comprehend their influence upon his 
actions: his faith was not her faith; yet 
to his standard she must confort, and by 
his will she must abide. She sat motion- 
less for a few moments, as if stunned by 
the blow; and then, as the first incredu- 
lous horror grew less, natural resentment 
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and pride and passion surged up in her 
heart. She had trusted him, and how had 
he repaid her trust! It was cruel; it was 
impossible that all that had been should 
come to an end, and yet she felt that it 
had come to an end already. If he could 
—_ the words which he bad spoken — 
if he could feel what he had felt, there 
could be no escape and no recall. Such 
words cannot be forgotten. She could not 
even understand what it was that he 
feared ; it was he himself who had shaped 
their fate. All the bitterness would have 
been taken from the blow if only she could 
have felt that it had not come from his 
hand. Oh, why had he done it ? 

But we cannot in the first shock of sor- 
row find for long refuge or relief in per- 
sonal indignation. Walter was right; if 
she could have shut him out from her 
heart—if she could have refused to for- 
give him, it would have been easier for 
her; but she could not do it. She was 
still fiercely resisting her fate, but misery 
had overcome resentment, and love and 
pity had, towards him, taken the place of 
every other feeling. 

After a time her mother knocked at her 
door and, on entering, found her still in 
her hat and cloak, but busying herself 
with something upon the dressing-table. 
She turned her face for a moment towards 
her mother, and then Mrs. North gave a 
frightened exclamation, as if she had seen 


a ghost. 
“Christina! What is it? What has 
cold,” said 


happened?” she exclaimed. 
“F I am _ rather 

Christina, shivering, and put out her hand 

to steady herself against the table. 

“Your grandfather wanted to see you; 
but you cannot go to him now,” said Mrs. 
North. “I wish, Christina, you would not 
go and make yourselfill. Iam sure that 
itis bad enough as it is, with your grand- 
father at death’s door, for anything that 
we know, and your Aunt Margaret so bent 
upon bringing Lotty over to make things 
worse, aD all the worry about your mar- 
riage.” 

“I will not go to grandpapa,” said 
Christina, quickly ; “ I am very tired, and 
my head aches. I thiuk I will go to bed.” 

“ Do you feel as if you had caught any- 
thing?” asked Mrs. North, anxiously. 
“ There is scarlet fever in the village, Ja- 
net tells me, and if you think r 

“No, no,” said Christina, hastily; “I 
am not ill, — only tired.” 

“T wish I knew what it is,” said Mrs. 
North to herself, as she went downstairs 
again. “Christina is so unlike herself; 
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she is ill, or something must have hap- 
pened. I wish I knew what it is.” 

She was not long left in ignorance. 
Walter Cleasby, following out in his own 
mind with painful distinctness the course 
which events were taking at the White 
House, and seeking for any means by 
which he might lighten Christina's burden, 
had considered that she might be called 
upon for explanations, and would have to 
put into words what she had as yet hardly 
realized to herself. If he could save her 
from it, he would. He put little faith in 
the judgment or forbearance of Christina’s 
mother; but he wrote to her, briefly an- 
nouncing what had happened, and implor- 
ing her to leave Christina this night un- 
disturbed by questions. He acknowledged 
that he had no longer any right to stand 
between them; but as a matter of course 
taking to himself all the blame of what had 
occurred, begged that he alone might bear 
the weight of her reproaches. 

“ As if a mother could leave her child to 
bear her trouble alone!” Mrs. North 
said to herself, with some natural indigua- 
tion; and yet she was not angry because 
ne Cleasby, under the circumstances, 
had chosen to give Christina up. It was 
in her eyes the only thing which he could 
have done; but as to speaking to her 
child, she certainly might be allowed to 
judge for herself. And then she went up- 
stairs and knocked at Christina’s door, 
still holding his letter in herhand. Chris- 
tina was unconscious of everything except 
her own misery, and it was not until her 
mother had knocked and called to her two 
or three times that she rose from her bed 
and went to open the door, pushing away 
her loosened hair from her face. 

“He has written to me,” said Mrs. 
North. “Oh, my poor child, what can I 
do for you? It has always been the way 
with us, but I had begun to hope that it 
might be better for you; and all seemed 
so certain; but of course we never know.” 

Christina was sitting on the edge of the 
bed, with her hand clasping the iron rail, 
and she hardly seemed to hear her mother, 
but looked at her vacantly with tearless 
eyes. 

“It is a great misfortune,” Mrs. North 
went on; “I feel it for you very much: 
but it is better to know the worst. Cap- 
tain Cleasby is acting rightly, though, you 
know I never liked him; and if you had 
been married, you know - 

Christina started, and the colour flamed 
into her face. 

“Not now, mother,” she said; “don’t 
let us talk of it now.” 
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“You never will talk of anything to 
your mother,” said Mrs. North, plaintively. 
“ Any other girl would want a little sym- 
pathy; any other girl would be sorry for 
me too, because I have thought a great 
deal of your future, Christina; and it is 
very hard upon me to have to break it to 
your grandfather. If you had any natural 
feeling, Christina, you would like to see 
what he says to me.” 

“T don’t want to read it,” said Chris- 
tina, pushing away the offered letter; 
“ what can hesay?” 

“Qh, Christina,’’ said Mrs. North, re- 
proachfully, but with some natural tears ; 
“why are you so rebellious? We must 
not fight against the troubles which are 
sent to us; it is fighting against grace, itis 
fighting against God.” She hardly knew 
why she said it, poor woman; she had 
need of help herself and she did not feel 
able to help Christina, but yet she felt in- 
stinctively that she was wrong, and the 
words, though the result of a weak and 
wavering conviction, were not without 
their effect. 

When Christina was left alone, they re- 
echoed in her heart. Was she indeed 
fighting against grace — fighting against 
God? She knew little of any religion but 
thie natural and spontaneous religion of 
youth. God was good, and the world was 
beautiful, and she rejoiced in it, and was 
thankful because she was happy. She had 
had to struggle, and she had struggled, 
in her own strength; she had fallen, she 
had repented, and she had risen again. 
But now she had entered upon another 
struggle, in which she felt that her own 
strength would not be sufficient to her: 
the waters had gone over her, and she 
knew that she was sinking; the inevita- 
ble was pressing upon her, and she saw 
no means of escape. And yet she was 
fighting — fighting, as she had thought, 
against her fate; thrusting away the 
cross which had been put upon her and 
the cup of suffering which she must drink : 
and as yet she had not thought that she 
was fighting against God. As the truth 
made itself manifest to her in the lonely 
hours of that night, —the most momen- 
tous night of her life, in which for the first 
time she sent up acry for help, not that 
she might obtain what she desired, but 
that she might accept what was given, not 
that she might do her own will, but God’s, 
not that the cross might be taken away, 
but that she might be able to bear it, — 
so the bitterness was taken from her sor- 
row by the nearness and the constrainin 
influence of the Divine, and a Light shine 
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in her darkness, though as yet she compre- 
hended it not. 


From The British Quarterly Review. 
WIT AND HUMOUR.* 


ALITTLE girl was one day reading the 
History of England with her governess, and 
coming to the statement taat Henry I. 
never laughed again after the death of his 
son, she looked up and said, “ What did he 
do when he was tickled?” The question 
was a philosophical one, but it discovers 
the youth of the queri-t. She had not yet 
grown to an age to appreciate the moral 
power of wit, and only thought of that 
eause of laughter which came home to 
herself. If Henry himself could have 
heard such a question, it might have 
brought a smile at least over his troubled 
features, for there is something irresistibly 
risible in the thought of anyone daring to 
tickle a great king. 

We have placed at the head of this ar- 
ticle the titles of the earliest and latest 
jest-books, and although the last-issued 
one is by far the more voluminous of the 
two, we do not think it will gain in compari- 
son with its predecessor. We must confess 
to feeling some disappointment in the con- 
tents of the “New London Jest-Book,” 
and do not quite understand the reason for 
its publication. When we saw Mr. Haz- 
litt’s name attached to a collection of 
“ Choice Jests,” we expected to find a book 
somewhat of the character of Mr. Thoms’s 
admirable “Anecdotes and Traditions,” 
published for the Camden Society, in which 
an attempt would be made to trace the his- 
tory of the jokes to their sources, and 
show how they illustrate the manners of 
the people. Something of this kind we 
had reason to expect from the editor of 
the * Shakespeare Jest-Books,” but we find 
nothing to distinguish the new work from 
the hundreds that have preceded it. 
Among the faults we have noticed are the 
following. The oldest jokes are told as 
if they occurred yesterday, and the same 
story is variously related in different parts 
of the book. Some of the-jokes also are 
spoiled : thus the story of the old woman 
who, while passing a sentry at the time of 
relieving guard, answered his “ Who goes 
there? ”’ by calling out, “It’s only me, sol- 
dier, don’t be afeard,” is maimed, and the 
impossible words, “It’s I, patrol, don’t be 


* The Jests of Hierocles. 
The New London Jest-Book. Edited by William 
Carew Hazlitt. 
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afraid,” are substituted for her natural 
speech. Dr. Johnson’s answer to the lady 
who played a difficult piece of music to 
him, that he wished it had been impossible, 
is here attributed to the friend of a vain 
but indifferent performer on the violin. 
Again, the story of Paley and his well- 
known joke that the verse “ There is a lad 
here that hath five barley-loaves and two 
small fishes, but what are these among so 
many?” would make a good text fora 
sermon during Pitt’s visit to Cambridge, is 
here said to have been actually preached 
by a chaplain. Why will compilers con- 
tinue to make up their books from one 
another with the introduction of little or 
no new matter? We venture to say that 
the memoir of Sydney Smith contains more 
good wit than is to be foundin all the 
Jest-books put together. Mr. Hazlitt has 
introduced a few witticisms of Leigh Hunt, 
Douglas Jerrold, and Sidney Smith, but 
the major part of his volume is filled with 
jokes that are as old as the hills. 
Hierocles, who lived in the sixth century, 
collected tweuty-one jests under the gen- 
eral title of the Pedants, and in this fossil 
jest-book we find jokes that have been 
handed down through succeeding colleo- 
tions, and have become old and familiar 
friends. Among these ancient jests is the 
account of the man who for fear of drown- 
ing determined not to enter the water un- 
til he was master of the art of swimming; 
of the man who complained that his horse 
died just as he had taught it to live with- 
out food; of the rg who carried 
a stone about with him as a specimen of 
his house ; of one who stood before a glass 
with his eyes shut, to see how he looked 
when he was asleep; of the man who 
bought a crow, to see whether it would 
live two hundred years; and of one who 
went into.a boat on horseback, because he 
was ina hurry. Here we find the ever- 
new story of a man who, meeting a friend, 
asked whether it was he or his brother, 
who was buried; and the blundering ex- 
cuse of the person who, not having at- 
tended to the request of a friend, said 
when he met him, “I am sorry I never re- 
ceived the letter which you wrote to me 
about the books.’’ The Rev. Mr. Hartley, 
of Philadelphia, must, we should imagine, . 
have come fresh from the perusal of Hier- 
ocles when he forwarded to M. Thiers last 
year one of the original bricks of Inde- 
pendence Hall in that city, “ with the earn- 
est prayer that the legislators of beautiful 
France may derive from it such an inspira- 





tion as shall lead them to erect a republic, 
whose dignity, justice, and purity shall be 
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the admiration of our age, and which shall 
prove a model for other nations in securing 
the rights and liberties of their people.” 

We are unable to understand why it is 
that some one has not systematized our 
treasures of wit, and given life and form 
to bare jests, making them show us some- 
what of the inner life of man, and of his 
characteristic manners and feelings. Dean 
Ramsay has collected a large number of 
stories of Seotch character, and arranged 
them so as to illustrate the past and pass- 
ing manners of his country. In conse- 
quence his book has a double use, for it is 
valuable historically considered, and is 
also by far the best jest-book in the lan- 
guage. 

ost writers seem to consider the col- 
lecting of jests as a derogatory office ; and 
doubtless it is so, when the work is under- 
taken as it usually is; but surely we need 
not be ashamed to do what was done by 
Julius Cesar, Tacitus, and Lord Bacon. 
There are few greater mistakes than the 
supposition that wit is frivolous. Most great 
men, even if not witty themselves, have 
been anxious to listen to that which could 
break the thread of their serious thoughts ; 
have been eager to hear and see whatever 
would make them laugh. Philip of Mace- 
don, and Sylla, the general of the Romans, 
were both fond of jokes; and a priest 
writing of the last illness of Queen Eliza- 
beth says, “She cannot attend to any dis- 
course of Government and State, but de- 
lighteth to hear some of the Hundred 
erry Tales, and such like, and to such is 
very attentive.” We know that neither 
of these was a frivolous person. Proverbs 
have been generally recognized as afford- 
ing a wide field of illustration in the study 
of human nature, but jests have been too 
little regarded in the same study, yet 
much may be learnt of the manners of a 
—_ from the study of its jokes. 

We shall endeavour in the space at our 
disposal to give a hasty glance at some of 
the chief divisions of Wit and Humour, 
illustrating them with such jests as come 
to hand. y Fe of these will be old, but 
if they elucidate the subject our readers 
will — not object to see their old’ 
friends again. Moreover, new jokes are 
few, and their novelty is often discovered 
to consist merely of the new dress in 
which they have been clothed. 

The two words Wit and Humour bring 
up before our mind’s eye crowding re- 
miniscences of the good things we 
have heard or read— recollections that 
range from the delicate wit of the poet, 
to the wretched torture of some unfortu- 
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nate word; from the quiet twinkle of the 
eye, to “laughter holding both his sides.” 
We need not waste much time in the con- 
sideration of the received definitions of 
the philosophers, for they are either too 
comprehensive or too contracted. Some 
would include much that is not, and 
others would exclude much that is, wit. 
Pope commits himself to the idea that — 


** True wit is nature to advantage drest, 
Oft thought before, but ne’er so well exprest; ”’ 


which he clearly borrowed from Dryden, 
who defines wit to be “a propriety of 
words and thoughts adapted to the sub- 
ject.” But these definitions are too vague 
and general, for they would include all 
good writing. Locke describes wit as 
“lying mostly in the assemblage of ideas, 
and putting those together with quickness 
and variety, wherein can be found any re- 
semblance or congruity, whereby to make 
up pleasant pictures and agreeable visions 
in the fancy.” Addison adds to this de- 
finition, that delight and surprise are ne- 
cessary to make wit, and illustrates it thus: 
— When a lover tells us that the bosom 
of his mistress is as white as snow, the 
simile is not witty, but it becomes so 
when he adds that it is also as cold. Dr. 
Johnson defines wit as “a combination of 
dissimilar images, or discovery of occult 
resemblances in things apparently unlike ; ” 
and Dr. Campbell, in the “ Philosophy of 
Rhetorick,” as “that which excites agree- 
able surprise in the mind by a strange as- 
semblage of related images presented to 
it.” There is much wit, however, which 
excites anything but agreeable surprise. 
Ridicule is a very important branch of 
wit, yet the person ridiculed is little likely 
to be filled with agreeable surprise. Both 
Barrow and Cowley attempted to define 
wit, and ended by describing and illust- 
rating it. Cowley says: — 
** Tell me, oh tell, what kind of thing is wit, 

Thou who master art of it? 

A thousand different shapes it bears, 

Comely in thousand shapes appears. 

Yonder we see it plain; and here ’tis now, 

Like spirits, in a place, we know not how.”’ 


Laughter is sometimes emotional, and 
sometimes only mechanical; so that those 
who tell us that what produces laughter is 
wit, forget that to carry out their view we 
should be led to the conclusion that tick- 
ling is witty. Lord Chesterfield would 
‘also have to withdraw his claim to the 

rank of a wit, for he said that since he 
had had the full use of his reason nobody 
had ever heard him laugh, and he affirmed 
that true wit never made anybody laugh. 
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There are three words which may be 
considered to include all that relates to 
our subject. These are, Wit, Humour, 
and Fun; and though frequently confused, 
they are each distinct. ontiy we may 
affirm that wit requires a good head, hu- 
mour a good heart, and fun good spirits. 
Wit will rise to the highest flights, and 
fun may sink to the lowest depths. The 
word wit has many significations, its orig- 
inal being the Angle-Saxon verb meaning 
to know, and thus it was formerly a syno- 
nym of wisdom; and we should not for- 
get this sense, because the highest wit is 
wisdom at play. Here is a quibble on the 
double of the word. Perron observed 
to the Duke of Mantua, who said that the 
jester whom he retained in his service was 
a fellow of no wit or humour, “ Your grace 
must pardon me, I think he has a deal of 
wit who can live by a trade he does not 
understand.” 

The distinction between wit and hu- 
mour may be said to consist in this, that 
the characteristic of the latter is nature, 
and of the former art. Wit is more allied 
to intellect, and humour to imagination. 
Humonr is a higher, finer, and more genial 
thing than wit. It is a combination of 
the laughable with tenderness, sympathy, 
and warmheartedness. Pure wit is often 
ill-natured, and has a sting; but wit, 
sweetened by a kind, loving expression, 
becomes humour. Wit is usually brief, 
sharp, epigrammatic, and incisive, the 
fewer words the better; but humour, con- 
sisting more in the manner, is diffuse, and 
words are not spared in it. Carlyle says, 
“ The essence of humour is sensibility, 
warm, tender fellow-feeling with all forms 
of existence;” and adds, of Jean Paul’s 
humour, that in Richter’s smile itself a 
touching pathos may lie hid too deep for 
tears.” This same idea of the affinity be- 
tween smiles and tears is prettily ex- 
pressed by Frederick Locker : — 


** I’ve laughed to hide the tear I shed, 

As when the jester’s bosom swells, 

And mournfully he shakes his head, 
We hear the jingle of his bells.” 


Wit may be considered as the distinctive 
feature of the French genius, and humour 
of the English; but to show how difficult 
it is to carry these distinctions out fairly, 
we may note that England has produced a 
Butler, one of the greatest of wits, and 
France a Moliere, one of the greatest of 
humourists. 

Fun includes all those things that occa- 
sion laughter which are not included in the 
two former divisions. Buffoonery and 
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mimicry come under this heading, and it 
has been observed that the author of a 
comedy is a wit, the comic actor a humour- 
ist, and the clown a buffoon. Old jests 
were usually tricks, and in coarse times 
we find that little distinction is made be- 
tween joyousness and a malicious delight 
in the misfortunes of others. Civilization 
discountenances P gg seen jokes, and refine- 
ment is required to keep laughter within 
bounds. As the world grows older fun 
becomes less boisterous, and wit gains in 
point, so that we cannot agree with Cor- 
nelius O'Dowd when he says, “The day 
of witty people is gone by. If there be 
men clever enough now-a-days to say 
smart things, they are too clever to say 
them. The world we live in prefers 
placidity to brilliancy, and a man like 
Curran in our present-day society would 
be as unwelcome as a pvrotechnist with a 
pocketful of squibs.” This is only a rep- 
etition of an old complaint, and its incor- 
rectness is proved when we find the same 
thing said one hundred years ago. In a 
manuscript comedy, “In Foro,” by Lady 
Houstone, who died near the end of the 
last century, one of the characters ob- 
serves, “ Wit is now-a-days out of fashion, 
a are well-bred, and talk upon a 
evel; one does not at present find wit but 
in some old comedy.” In spite of Mr. 
Lever and Lady Houstone, we believe that 
civilized society is specially suited for the 
display of refined wit. Under such con- 
ditions satire is sure to flourish, for the 
= takes the place of the sword, and we 
now it can slay an enemy as surely as 
steel. . This notion owes its origin in part 
to an error in our mental perspective, by 
which we bring the wit of all ages to one 
focus, fancying what was really fas apart 
to have been close together, and thus com- 
paring things which possess no proper ele- 
ments of comparison, and placing as it 
were, in opposition to each other the 
accumulated broad and well-storied tap- 
estry of the past with the fleeting moments 
of our day, which are but its still accumu- 
lating fringe. Charles Lamb will not 
allow any great antiquity for wit, and 
apostrophizing candle-light says, “ This is 
our peculiar and household planet; want- 
ing it, what savage, unsocial nights must 


our ancestors have spent, wintering in 
caves and unillumined fastnesses! ey 
must have lain about and mbled at one 


another in the dark. hat repartees 
could have passed, when you must have 
felt about for a smile, and handled a neigh- 
bour’s cheek to be sure he understoood 
it? .... Jokes came in with candles.” 
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Undoubtedly there was but little wit or 
humour in the early ages of the world. 
The only laugh we hear that the Jews in- 
dulged in was that of scorn. What wit 
we find among the ancients was usually of 
a very rudimentary character, such as 
practical jokes,—a form of jesting now 
happily banished from society, and in- 
dulged in only by the lower classes, which 
is one of the reasons why a cultivated man 
can seldom laugh with the vulgar. James 
I. was fond of practical jokes, and of all 
kinds of foolery. In one of his progresses 
he asked how far it was to a certain town, 
when his attendants answered, “ Six miles.” 
Half an hour after he asked again, and 
was told “ Six miles and a half,” at which 
he alighted from his coach and crept under 
the shoulder of his led horse, because, he 
said, “I must stalk, as yonder town is shy 
and flies me.” 

Goethe said nothing is more significant 
of men’s characters than what they find 
laughable, and doubtless he was correct; 
yet we laugh one day at what would not 
raise even a smile on another, so much de- 
pending on the state of our mind at the 
time. When our feelings are strung to 
their greatest tension we are often inclined 
to laugh, and we smile for the very rea- 
son that we ought not. Aslight thing will 
upset the gravity of a congregation, and 
a small joke will set the House of Com- 
mons or a court of law into aroar. We 
often find a jest in the mouths of the dy- 
ing, not from any irreverence, but from 
this curious symptom of the mental state. 

Selden says, “ Wit must grow like fin- 
gers. If it be taken from others, it is like 
plums stuck upon blackthorns; there 
they are for a while, but they come to 
nothing.” .Itis true that wit will not al- 
ways bear transplantation, because time 
and place have much to do with its suc- 
cess; but nevertheless we are fortunate in 
possessing a large quantity of jests that, 
as Lord Bacon said, “serve to be inter- 
laced in continued speech.” Cicero called 
a jest-book a salt-pit out of which you 
might extract salt to sprinkle where you 
will. The man who sets up for a wit must 
be careful not to make his jests follow 
too quickly upon each other, and Should 
introduce flashes of dulness, or he will be 
voted a bore, and considered as bad as 
an ill-edited “ Joe Miller.” Herbert makes 
some judicious remarks on this point : — 
** Wit’s an unruly engine, wildly striking 

* Sometimesa friend, sometimes the engineer; 

Hast = the knack? pamper is not with 

iking; 
But if thou want it, buy it not too dear. 
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Many affecting wit beyond their power, 
Have got to be a dear fuol for an hour. 
If thou be master gunner, speak not all 
That thou canst speak at once, but hus- 
band it, 
And give = turns of speech. Do not fore- 
stal, 

By lavishness, thine own and other’s wit, 
As if thou mad’st thy will. A civil guest 
Will no more talk all, than eat all the 

feast.”’ 


Most of the philosophers who have set 
to work to define mental sensations insist 
that laughter supposes a feeling of superi- 
ority in the laugher over the laughed at; 
but they seem to overlook the great dis- 
tinction between laughing at and laughin 
with any one. Doubtless a feeling o 
contempt often raises a laugh, and the ab- 
surdities of men and women are a con- 
stant food for laughter; but humourists 
often laugh at themselves. Nothing will 
illustrate better the absurdity of the 
wholesale statement that laughter implies 
contempt than Charles Lamb’s relation to 
Coleridge. He constantly, laughed and 
joked at the preaching of the philoso- 
pher, but he reverenced his friend of fifty 
years, and looked up to him with childlike 
ove. A “Westminster Reviewer’ de- 
fines the cause of laughter as the repre- 
sentation of objects with qualities the 
opposite of their own; but all incongrui- 
ties do not cause laughter. Ludicrous 
incongruity is opposed to dignity, and 
this is why those who have little wisdom 
to fall back upon hate a laugh. Lord 
Bolingbroke said that gravity is the very 
essence of imposture; and Joe‘Miller is 
the authority for the assertion that as 
the gravest beast is an ass, the gravest 
bird is an owl, and the gravest fish is an 
oyster, so the gravest man is a fool. If 
any one is inclined to doubt Joe Miller’s 
dictum, we can corroborate it by the au- 
thority of Plato, who, when indulging in 
the gaiety of his heart, used sometimes to 
say, “ Silence, my friends! let us be wise 
now ; here is a fool coming.” Lord Ches- 
terfield was no fool, and he disapproved 
of laughter; but he allowed his son to 
smile, for he did not advocate gravity. He 
considered laughter as ill-bred, not only 
on account of the disagreeable noise, but 
because of the “ shocking distortion of the 
face that it occasions!” It is happy for 
the world that such false notions are not 
now received. Some suppose that laugh- 
ter is caused by novelty and surprise, and 
a French philosopher, in accounting for 
the fact that, although we are told our 
Lord wept, we never hear that he laughed, 
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suggests to us the reason that nothin 
was new to Him. Although this is g 
enough as a theory, it is grounded upon a 
mistaken idea of laughter, for we often 
laugh on the recollection of a witticism. 
Nevertheless, surprise is a material ele- 
ment of laughter, although it is not con- 
fined to that emotion. It has been well 
observed that “the only constant effect 
that follows on an original and striking 
comparison is a shock of agreeable sur- 
prise; it is as if a partition-wall in our in- 
tellect was suddenly blown out; two 
things formerly strange to one another 
have flashed together.” 

' Wit has its fashions as other things 
have, but in all its changes and varieties 
it still remains light. It need not always 
be ludicrous or laughable; in fact, we 
think it may sometimes be serious, but it 
must not be too heavily loaded, or it 
ceases to be wit. 
unfairly limits the domain of wit by giving 
specimens which he says would be witty 
if they were not béautiful,—such as the 
description of the sandal-wood which im- 
parts an aromatic flavour to the edge of 
the axe that fells it. He considers that 
that which conveys an idea of sublimity, 
beauty, or truth cannot be witty. We 
think he is wrong, and believe that some 
of the wittiest sayings owe much to their 
wisdom. Wit is often little more than the 
unused side of wisdom, which common- 
place people do not see. Surely, Manly’s 
speech in Wycherley’s “Plain Dealer” 
contains a truth well worthy of general 
reception, wittily expressed : — “ But know, 
that speaking well of all mankind is the 
worst kind of detraction, for it takes away 
the reputation of a few good men in the 
world by making all alike.’ The man 
who said that Neology is the visible Kori- 
zon that bounds the outlook of the popu- 
lar mind, and, as such, recedes as the pop- 


Sydney Smith rather | 
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| who have during two centuries exhibited 
all the varieties of wit. Most of the pop- 
ular jokes have been attributed at differ- 
ent times to the chief wit of his day, so 
that a large number of them have many 
fathers. The title of Receiver-General of 
Waif and Stray Jokes was given to Selwyn, 
which proves that he made good ones of 
his own, because it has been said we are 
only inclined to lend to the rich. The 
—— of some of these wits have 

en distinguished from each other. Dr. 
Johnson says of Prior and Butler, “ The 
spangles of wit which Prior could afford 
he knew how to polish, but he wanted the 
bullion of Butler. Butler pours out a neg- 
‘ligent profusion, certain of the weight, 
| but careless of the stamp.” Horne Tooke 
makes somewhat the same observations 
upon Sheridan and Curran : — “ Sheridan’s 
wit was like steel, highly polished and 
sharpened for display and use ; Curran’s 
was amine of virgin gold, incessantly 
‘crumbling away from its own richness.” 
Charles Lamb's humour is something by 
itself, which cannot be cut away from its 
context; and all he wrote is suffused with 
his own quaint character. He said of 
| himself that he had been libelled as a per- 
| son always aiming at wit; which he told a 
dull fellow that charged him with it, was 
at least as good as aiming at dulness. 

Wit is often an unprofitable gift, for the 
dull people of the world look with sus- 
picion upon the witty man, who often 
makes malapropos speeches rather than 
lose what he considers a good thing. 
Queen Elizabeth seeing Sir Edward Dyer 
walking in her garden called to him, 
“ What does a man think of, Sir Edward, 
when he thinks of nothing? ”’ referring to 
his work entitled, “ The Praise of Nothing.” 
| He, smarting under supposed néylect, 
answered, “ Ife thinks, madame, of a wo- 
‘man’s promise.” Lord Bacon, after re- 
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ular mind advances,” was both witty and lating this anecdote, adds, “ That anger 
wise. Similies are favourites of the poets, | makes dull men witty, but it keeps them 
and are often as witty as they are beauti-| poor.” In later times Thomas Warton 
ful ; as when dew is said to be “the tears’ paid a dear price for a joke. On one oc- 
of the earth for the departure of the sun.” casion a fellow of Trinity College, Oxford, 

There are two classes of wits —the au-' who was not remarkable for wisdom, while 
thors and the talkers; but sometimes the | reading the service, came to Psalm Ixix. 5, 
two characters are united in one person. |“ Lord, thou knowest my simpleness.” 
The succession has been continuous from | Warton, who sat below him, whispered, 
Villiers, Duke of Buckingham, to Douglas | “ Why, that is known to everybody.” Soon 
Jerrold. To mention only some, there are ' afterwards the office of President became 
Lord Rochester, Butler, Prior, Lords Her-| vacant, and Warton was obliged to can- 
vey and Chesterfield, Sir Charles Hanbury vass this man for the casting-vote. The 
Williams, George Selwyn, Sheridan, Foote, | answer he received was, “ No, I am not so 
Wilkes, Charles Lamb, Jekyll, Curran, | simple as that neither,” and Warton lost 
Theodore Hook, Thomas Hood, and Syd- his election. It is curious to remark on 
ney Smith. This is a motley list of men the various classes that have been the 
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butts of witticisms. The old jest-books 
are full of jokes aimed against the monks, 
but now very few have the clergy for their 
subject, and those that have are mostly of 
a good-natured character, such as the fol- 
lowing samples. Lord Stowell was much 
pressed by an anxious divine (who ex- 
pected a certain living) to inform him 
what it was worth. “My dear friend,” 
said he, “it is worth having.” When a 
great outcry was made for money to build 
new churches, a gentleman was asked one 
Sunday whether he had been to church. 
He answered, “No, I have it on the best 
authority, that of the bishops, that there 
is no room.” The clergy themselves have 
usually been quite equal to the task of 
holding their own in wit combats. What 
can be finer than the following anecdote 
of a witty archbishop. Once Dr. Whately 
was walking with a young officer of artil- 
lery who was allied to him in blood, when 
the latter propounded the following riddle, 
“ What is the difference between a donkey 
and an archbishop?” Whately gave it 
up, and received the following reply, “ The 
one carries his cross behind, and the other 
before,’’ referring to the marks of the 
cross on the back of the domestic ass and 
on the apron of an archbishop. “Very 
good, indeed,” laughed Whately. “And 
now can you tell me the difference be- 
tween a donkey and a captain of artil- 
lery?’”’ “No, indeed, I cannot,” replied 
the officer. “There is none whatever,” 
rejoined the archbishop. 

Lawyers and doctors are the chief ob- 
jects of ridicule in the jest-books of all 
nations, but they seem to have been little 
injured by the infliction. The jokes 
against medical men are legion, and they 
show that the generality of people do not 
hold aevery high opinion of their art of 
cure, but they also prove that they are 
not altogether disbelieved in, or the mat- 
ter would be too serious for a joke. A 
man is said to have been ashamed to look 
a physician in the face because he was in 
such good health; and the same idea is to 
be found in the following anecdote of men 
in a different profession. A certain canon 
being very aL the bishop of his diocese 
had disposed of his prebend. On his re- 
covery, he absented himself more than the 
usual period for visiting his diocesan. On 
being asked by some friends the reasons 
for his conduct, he replied with great 
gravity that he was afraid that the bishop 
might be angry with him for not dying the 
year before. 

Wit is not always so spontaneous as it 
appears. “Impromptus” are often pol- 
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lished by the midnight oil; thus Sheri- 
dan’s celebrated description in the House 
of Commons of Dundas as one “ who gen- 
erally resorts to his memory for his jokes, 
and to his imagination for his fhets,” 
went through many changes before it 
came out in its present brilliancy. The 
following are some of the earlier forms of 
witticism. “He employs his fancy in his 
narrative, and 0, © his recollections for 
his wit.” “ When he makes his jokes you 
applaud the accuracy of his memory, and 
’tis only when he states his facts that you 
admire the flights of his imagination.” 
Sheridan at a public dinner was unexpect- 
edly called upon to say grace, when he ac- 
uitted himself as follows. “What, no 
clergyman present? Thank God for all 
things!” This is a much-improved read- 
ing of a very old joke, but Charles Lamb 
attributes this version to a friend of his. 
Wit is an evergreen, and jokes of great 
antiquity are continually appearing as 
new; thus what can be a more never-fail- 
ing sarcasm than is contained in the fol- 
lowing epigram :— 
**Isn’t Molly Fowle immortal? No, 
You lye, she is; I’ll prove her so. 
She’s fifteen now, and was, I know, 
Fifteen, full fifteen years ago.”’ 


In Bacon’s “ Apophthegmes’ we find a 
like anecdote. Cicero was at dinner, 
where there was an ancient lady, that 
spake of her years, and said “she was but 
forty years old.” One that sat by Cicero 
rounded him in the ear, and said, “She 
talks of forty years old, and she is far 
more, out of question.” Cicero answered 
him again, “I must believe her, for I have 
heard her say so any time these ten years.’ 
We can trace the sentiment contained in 
the well-known lines — 


** For he who fights, and runsaway, 
May live to fight another day,’’ 


to Demosthenes, who, when hé fled from 
the rabble and was reproached for it, said, 
“that he that flies might fight again.” 

The germ of Douylas Jerrold’s joke, 
“that it was better to be witty and wise 
than witty ~ otherwise,” is to be found 
in a little book of “Conceits”’ published 
in 1639. In the same work is the ever- 
green joke of the man Gun, who having 
been charged by a judge for tale-bearing, 
was desired to give a good report in fu- 
ture. How often do we find the circum- 
stantial story of a man that gave his 
friend some old wine in a small glass, and 
was told that it was very little of its age ; 
now Athenzeus tells this of both Phryne 
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and Gnathena. Small glasses have always 
been obnoxious to large drinkers; thus 
Captain Robert Bacon, grandson of Sir 
Nicholas Bacon, told a friend who gave 
him some wine in a small glass to tie a 
long string to it, for he expected to swal- 
low it some day. An anecdote of Ed- 
mund Kean forms a companion-picture to 
the above. The manager of a Scotch 
theatre where Keen was playing Macbeth, 
offered him some whiskey in a very small 
glass. “Take that, Mr. Kean, itis the real 
mountain dew that will never hurt you, 
sir.” “No,” said Kean, “that I'll be 
sworn it wouldn’t—if it were vitriol.” 
These old jokes with new faces corrobor- 
ate the saying that nothing is so new as 
that which is forgotten. Lord Lyndhurst 
used to say of Lord Campbell when he 
wrote his “ Lives of the Chancellors,” that 
he added a new pain to death. The orig- 
inal of this witticism can be traced to Dr. 
Arbuthnot, who styled the infamous pub- 
lisher Curll one of the new terrors of 
death. Cicero classes Pompey among 
those who are sui amantes sine rivali, and 
we often hear the same turn of expression 
used to describe some vain man. Mr. 
Raikes, in his Diary, cites a bon mot ap- 
‘ang to a great coxcomb, who was said to 

e “le plus heureux des hommes; il est 
fort amoureux de lui-meme et n’a point 
de rivaux.” Rogers relates that when 
Porson was told that Dr. Prettyman had 
been left a large estate by Mr. Tomline, 
who had only seen him once, he said, “ It 
would not have happened if he had seen 
him twice.” Porson apparently borrowed 
his idea from the old epigram : — 


** I owe, says Meteus, much to Colon’s care — 
Once only seen, he chose me for his heir. 
True, Meteus, hence your fortunes take their 

rise 
His heir you were not had he seen you twice.” 


Peter Pindar gave new point to an old 
jest when he said, that if he had not been 
a good subject to the King, his Majesty 
had been a good subject to him. Scaliger 
tells of a proud man who, having quar- 
relled with the Queen of Navarre, was 
ordered to quit her kingdom immediately, 
and replied, “ That I can do in a very short 
time.” This has given rise to the follow-; 
ing modern version. A prince of Italy, 
whose dominion was of small extent, or- 
dered a person out of it in twenty-four 
hours. “The Prince has been liberal, for 
I can quit it in half an hour,” answered 
the banished man. 

Wit is sometimes involuntary, and amus- 


2| natured. 
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the naiveté of those to whom they relate. 
Sir Walter Scott tells how he was at a 
country sale, and bought an old piece for 
five and twenty guineas. This price much 
astonished an ald wife, who was looking to 
buy something herself, and she cried out, 
“Tf the parritch pot gangs at that, what 
will the kail pot gangfor?” An American 
minister was once preaching about heaven, 
and, to show the absurdity of Sweden- 
borgs ideas, drew a graphic picture of the 
Swedenborgian heaven, with its beautiful 
fields, fine horses, cows, and pretty women, 
when, in the midst of his glowing descrip- 
tion, one of the sisters went into raptures, 
and shouted “Glory, glory, glory!” This 
so disconcerted the preacher that he paused, 
when an elder cried out to the shouter, 
“Hold on there, sister! you're shouting 
over the wrong heaven! ” 

It is thought by some to be an advant- 
age for the teller of good stories to keep 
a solemn countenance himself; but Charles 
Lamb classes among his “ Popular Falla- 
cies” this—that “a man must not laugh 
at his own jest,” and says — 


** We love to see a taste his own joke to 
his party, to watch a quirk, or a merry conceit, 
flickering upon the lips some seconds before the 
tongue is delivered of it. If it be good, fresh 
and racy, begotten of the occasion; if he that 
utters it never thought it before, he is naturally 
the first to be tickled at it, and any suppression 
of such complacence we hold to be clownish and 
insulting.”’ 

Sydney Smith remarked that “the sense 
of the humorous is as incompatible with 
tenderness and respect as with compas- 
sion;” but we cannot agree with him, for 
we believe that humour is usually good- 
Wit, however, often has, the 
sting as well as the honey of the bee; and 
of this kind there is satire, irony, sarcasm, 
and raillery. 


** Satire should, likea polished razor keen, 
Wound with a touch that’s scarcely felt or 
seén,’ 


Or we find the same in an amplified 
form — 


‘¢ True wit is like the brilliant stone 
Dug from the Indian mine, 
Which boasts two various powers in one, 
To cut as well as shine. 
Genius, like this, if polished right 
With the same gift abounds : 
Appears at once both keen and bright, 
And sparkles while it wounds,”’ 


One of the finest pieces of irony in the 
English language is the dedication of 





ing anecdotes often gain their point from 


“ Killing no Murder” to Oliver Cromwell, 
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which is said to have caused the Protector 
to move about in bodily fear of his life. 
Parodies, burlesques, and travesties are 
particular forms of this branch of our sub- 
ject. In a parody the same outward form 
of sentence or metre is usually followed 
with studied care, and though its subject 
may be of a serious nature, it is most fre- 
quently a comic imitation of a serious com- 
position. A burlesque or travesty takes a 
wider range, and uses greater liberty 
with its original; the principal object 
aimed at being to excite laughter by the 
utter absurdity of the composition. The 
“Rejected Addresses” are the most suc- 
cessful of parodies, in which the style of 
the various authors is wonderfully sus- 
tained. Canning wrote a perfect parody 
of Southey’s “ | Bee tion for the Apart- 
ment in Chepstow Castle “where Henry 
Marten, the Regicide, was imprisoned 
thirty years,” which he called “ Inscrip- 
tion for the door of the Cell in Newgate 
where Mrs. Brownrigg, the Prentice-cide, 
was confined previous to her Execution.” 
Lamb’s bantering epistle to an old gentle- 
man whose education has been neglected 
is very charming to those who know De 
Quincy’s “Letters to a Young Man,” of 
which it is so admirable a parody. The 
following parody of one of Charles II.’s 
speeches, by Andrew Marvel, might almost 
stand for the original : — 


“‘T told you at our last meeting the winter 
was the fittest time for business, and truly I 
thought 80, till my lord-treasurer assured me 
the spring was the best season for salads and 
subsidies, . . . Some of you, perhaps, will think 
it dangerous to make me too rich; but I do not 
fear it, for I promise you faithfully whatever 
you give me I will always want; and although 
in other things my word may be thought a slen- 
der authority, ‘yet in that, you may rely on me, 
I will never break it. . . . [ can bear my straits 
with patience, but my lord-treasurer does pro- 
test to me that the revenue, as it now stands, 
will not serve him and me too. One of us must 
pinch for it if you do not help me. .. . What 
shall we do for ships then? I hint this only to 
you, it being your business, not mine. I know 
by experience [ can live without ships. I lived 
ten years abroad without, gad never had my 
health better in my life; but how you will be 
without, I will leave to yourselves to judge, and 
therefore hint this only by the bye, I don’t insist 
upon it.” ... 


Cross readings, in which an amusing re- 
sult is obtained by the junction of dissimi- 
lar extracts from newspapers, were once 
much the vogue. Here are two or three 
by their inventor, Ualeb Whitefoord : — 
“Last night the Princess Royal was bap- 
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tized — Mary, alias Moll Hackett alias 
Black Moll.” “A certain commoner will 
be created a peer—no greater reward 
will be offered.” “A fine turtle weighing 
upwards of 80 lbs — was carried before 
the sitting alderman.” A printer’s blunder 
in a Paris evening paper a few years ago 
makes an amusing cross reading. “ Dr. 
has been appointed head physi- 
cian to the Hépital de la Charité — Orders 
have been issued by the authorities for the 
immediate extension of the Cemetery of 
Mont Parnasse. The works are being ex- 
ecuted with the utmost despatch.” The 
ever ingenious American editors have just 
invented a succinct mode of stating a fatal 
occurrence without details, and leaving the 
end to be inferred. We will give a few 
specimens: —“ A man of New Hampshire 
the other day ate 15 dozen raw oysters on 
a wager. The silver trimmings alone on 
his coffin cost 12 dollars and 35 cents.” 
“John Smith, in Nebraska, said he could 
handle a rattlesnake the same as a snake- 
charmer. The churlishness of the under- 
taker in demanding pay in advance delayed 
the funeral four days.” “ A circus rider 
in Texas tried to turn three summersaults 
on horseback the ot!:er day. The manager 
sent back to New Orleans the following 
day for another summersault man.” “Few 
men would attempt to dry gunpowder 
in the kitchen stove. A man in Canada 
did. His afflicted family would be glad of 
any information as to his whereabouts.” 
“ A man warned his wife in New Orleans 
not to light the fire with kerosene. Her 
clothes fit his second wife remarkably 
well.” 

Similes and proverbs are often ver 
comic, and Dean Swift had a happy bes | 
of inventing proverbs on the spur of the 
moment, by means of which he was able to 
excuse whatever he mightdo. Although 
many proverbs are of a serious character, 
an amusing connection of ideas is often hit 
upon in some of them, as, “It is dear- 
bought honey that is licked off a thorn;” ~ 
and the Scotch. “ It’s ill getting the breeks 
aff the Hielandman.” But the Americans 
are the great inventors in this branch of 
fun, and their similes are often irresistibly 
droll, as “ Ambition is as hollow as the 
soul of an echo;” “Vice is a skunk that 
smells awfully rank when stirred up by the 
pole of misfortune ;” “ It is the lot of hu- 
manity to err at times, as the drunken man 
said when he mistook the pig-pen for his 
bedroom ;’’ “ As big as all out of doors ;” 
“ As sharp as the little end of nothing; ” 
“ As happy. as a clam at high water.” 
Matthew Wilks, one of the successors of 
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Whitfield at the Tabernacle, Mvorfields, 
gave out the text “ Walk circumspectly,” 
adding, “like a cat upon a wall covered 
with broken glass bottles.” 

Wit has its fashions like other things, 
and punning was the vogue in the sixteenth 
and seventeenth centuries, when there were 
clenches and quibbles, quips and quirks, as 
Milton writes — 


** Haste thee nymph, and bring with thee 
Jest and youthful joliity — 
Quips and cranks and wanton wiles, 
Nods and becks, and wreathed smiles; 
Such as hang on Hebe’s cheek, 
And love to live in dimple sleek ; 
Sport that wrinkled care derides, 
And laughter holding both his sides-’’ 


Puns have earned a bad name, and most 
writers condemn them with the greatest 
severity; thus Cowley writes — 


** Like words make up one noise, 
Jests for Dutchmen and English boys; ’’ 


and Addison says, “ There is no kind of 
false wit which has been so recommended 
by the practice of all ages as that which 
consists in a jingle of words, and is com- 
prehended under the general name of Pun- 
ning. ... The seeds of Punning are in 
the minds of all men, and tho’ they may be 
subdued by reason, reflection, and good 
sense, they will be very apt to shoot up in 
the greatest genius that is not broken and 
cultivated by the rules of art.” It has been 
said, however, that no “man ever con- 
‘ demned a good pun who was able to make 
one himself,” and full two-thirds of re-orded 
wit consists of puns. Homer makes Ulysses 
save his own life and that of his compan- 
ions by means of a pun when he calls him- 
self Outis, so that poor Cyclops cries out 
in his pain — 

‘* Friends! no man kills me. No man in the 
hour of sleep oppresses me with fraudful power.”’ 


And Athenzus gives many specimens of 
puns in his amusing Deipnosophists. The 
punster may point to Cesar, Martial, 
Cicero, and Ovid, as companions in his 
crime. Plautus loved quibbling as much 
as Shakespeare did; and when Lord 
Erskine was reproached for punning, be- 
cause it was the lowest kind of wit, he 
answered — “ True, and therefore it is the 
foundation of all wit.” Charles Lamb, as 
a punster himself, was sorry to see puns 
limping ashamed in the train of wit, and 
he stands np staunchly for them, saying 
“A pun is a noble thing per se; it is en- 
tire, and fills the mind; it is as perfect as 
a sonnet.” Punning is to language what 
grimaces are to gestures: it is also the 
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wit of words, and bears the same relation 
to language that true wit does to ideas. 
A soulnnst punster who fires off pun 
after pun, and tortures every word into a 
jest, is an unmitigated bore ; and we can 
but agree with Sydney Smith when he 
writes, “ One invaluable blessing produced 
by the banishment of punning is an imme- 
diate reduction of the number of wits. 
It is a wit of so low an order, and in which 
some sort of progress is so easily made, 
that the number of those endowed with 
the gift of wit would be nearly equal to 
those endowed with the gift of speech.” 
Nevertheless, there is no reason why a wit 
should not occasionally make a pun; and 
Sydney Smith could appreciate a good 
one when he heard it. Ia Mrs. Hamilton’s 
“ Lectures on Education,” a story is told 
of a school-girl who, during her examina- 
tion, persisted in miscalling the word patri- 
archs — partridges. “Oh,” was the com- 
ment of an auditor, “she makes game of 
the patriarchs.” The witty Canon charac- 
terized this as the most perfect pun he 
knew. Mrs. Carter composed an amusing 
proposal for printing. by subscription the 
whole art and mystery of punning, to con- 
sist of fifteen volumes, in folio. She ob- 
serves “To so great a height of perfection 
have the authors of this work carried their 
design as to lay down rules to divide, sub- 
divide, compound, re-compound, rack, tor- 
ture, strain, and quodlibetificate any word 
into a pun by nineteen several ways of 
false spelling.” But Dr. Sheridan’s “ Art 
of Punning,” enriched by the contribu- 
tions of Swift, Parnel, Delany, &c., is the 
most elaborate attempt to reduce puns 
into a system. It is very amusing, but 
rather tedious because it is overdone. 
There are thirty-seven rules, with illustra- 
tive. examples, and the author writes: 
“T’ve raked the ashes of the dead, to show 
that puns were in vogue 5,000 years ago.” 
Shakespeare is full of puns; but the point 
of many of them is lost to the reader by 
reason of changes that have taken place 
since his time in the pronounciation of the 
English language. Peele’s pun, in his 
Edward I., is not very first-rate : — 


** Sweet Helen, 


Hell in her name, but Heaven in her looks.’’ " 
Cowper puts on the poet Bloomfield’s 


name thus : — 


** While fields shall bloom, thy name shall live.’’ . 


Charles Lamb classes among popular 
fallacies the notion “that verbal allusions 
are not wit, because they will not bear a 
translation; ” and observes truly, that 
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“the same might be said of the wittiest 
local allusions.” Many a pun will’ ‘pass 
this ordeal, and comes out in equally ril- 
liant colours when translated into a for- 
eign language. Another of Lamb’s popu- 
lar fallacies is, that a man may not laugh 


at his own jest; and the author of the 


“ Art of Punning” was of the same opin- 
ion, for he writes :— 


‘** He that would move another man to laughter, 
Must first begin, and t’other soon comes 
after.’’ 


Puns are compatible with the serious as 
well as the mirthful vein; thus the Rev. 
Samuel Hearn, when dying, comforted his 
wife, saying, “ Peace, sweetheart, that God 
who feedeth the ravens will not starve the 
Herns.” The poet Wither, in a mournful 
review of the declining estate of his family, 
says, plaintively, “The very name of 
Wither shows decay;” and _ time-hon- 
oured” Lancaster answers King Richard 
II’s question, “How is it with aged 
Gaunt?” by playing on his name — 


**O how that name befits my composition! 

Old Gaunt indeed : and gaunt in being old : 

Within me grief hath kept a tedious fust; 

And who abstains from meat, that is not 
gaunt? 

For sleeping England long time have I 
watch'd; 

Watching breeds leanness, leanness is all 


gaunt; 
Gaunt am I for the grave, gaunt as a grave, 
Whose hollow womb inherits nought but 
bones.”’ 


Clench, or clinch, was the old name for 
a pun, and Flecknoe informs us that : — 


** Clenches and quibbles are now out of date.’ 
Dryden says : — 


** Pure clinches the suburban muse affords, 
And Panton waging armless war with words.”’ 


Again Sir William Davenant has his 
fling :— 
** Children find, if they endeavour it, 

Your learning, chronicle; clinches your wit.’’ 


And Pope caps all by — 


**Here one poor word a hundred clinches 
makes ”’ 


Quips, quibbles, and quirks must have 
all belonged to the same family; and, in 
fashion or out of fashion, who that has 
laughed over Hood's “Faithless Nelly 
Gray” and his endless magazine of puns, 
can condemn these innocent witticisms 
very severely. In an old play by John 
Lyly, played before Queen Elizabeth 
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(“ Alexander and Campaspe,”), we find 
the explanation of a quip: — 


* Po. But what’s a quip? 
Ma, We great girders call it a short saying 
of a sharp wit, with a bitter sense in a 
sweet word.’’ 


One of the old jest-books is entitled 
“ Conceits, Clinches, Flashes, and Whim- 
zies” (1630). Our old poets swarm with 
conceits, and it is the fashion either to 
laugh at them or to make excuses for their 
quaintuesses: but they are often very 
beautiful. What are the reasons that 
Prince Arthur so charmingly brings for- 
ward to turn Hubert from his cruel pur- 
pose, but conceits ? 


* Arthur. Lo, by av troth, the instrument is 
cold, 

And would not harm me. 

I can heat it, boy. 

No, in good sooth, the fire is dead 
with grief, 

Being create for comfort, to be us’d 

In undeserved extremes: see else 
yourself; 

There is no malice in this burning 


Hubert. 
Arthur. 


coal; 
The breath of heaven hath blown 
his spirit out, 
And strew’d repentant ashes on his 
head. 
Hubert. But with my breath I can revive it, 
boy. 
Arthur. And if you do, you will but make it 
blush, 
And glow with shame of your pro- 
ceedings, Hubert; 
Nay, it, perchance, will sparkle in 


your eyes; 

And, like a dog that is compelled to 
fight, 

Snatch at his master, that doth tarre 
him on.’’ 


Crashaw’s renowned line on the miracle 
at Cana is but a conceit : — 


*¢ The modest water saw its God, and blushed.”’ 


And so is the conclusion of those exquis- 
ite lines of Hood : — 


** [ remember, I remember 

The fir trees dark and high; 

I used to think their slender spires 
Were close against the sky : ° 

It was a childish ignorance, 
But now ’tis little joy 

To know I’m farther off from Heaven 
Than when I was a boy.” 


The wit of each country bears some 
trace of its peculiar characteristics, and 
is therefore well worthy of study. 

Eastern nations are not wanting in wit, 
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although it is usually of a rather differ- 
ent character from ours. The Chinese 
possess collections of jests, in which 
are many that have a strong likeness 
to those in the various “Joe Millers.” 
We think the following is an old ac- 
quaintance:— “A man, undergoing the 
punishment of a thief’s collar, was 
asked by an acquaintance how he got 
into such an awkward scrape. Why, says 
the man, I was walking along the road 
and saw an old hay-band rope on the 
ground. I thought it was no use to any 
one, so foolishly brought it home. His 
friend asked why his punishment was so 
severe. I don’t know, except that there 
was a little ox tied at the end of the 
rope.” Here however, is a story that 
discovers its local parentage. A covetous 
man was travelling one day with his son, 
when a tiger sprang at them, and carried 
The son seizes his bow, 
and levels a shaft full at the tiger’s side. 
The father, twisting back out of the tiger’s 
mouth, and already at a distance, bawls 
out, “Son! Son! useacapt arrow. Don’t 
make a hole in his skin — who will buy it 
if you do?” 

Among the Arabs braggadocio is treat- 
ed with greater contempt than cowardice, 
and they expect dignified silence from 
true courage. They have a proverb: “If 
thou sayest the lion is an ass, go and put 
an halter on him.” In Europe, however, 
the boasters have created a special branch 
of wit in their own honour. The Span- 
iards and the Gascons have been the 
sreatest practisers of the art of hyperbole. 

n the seventeenth century a little book 
was published with the title “ Al-man-sir, 
or Rhodomontades of the most Horrible, 
Terrible, and Invincible Captain Sir Fred- 
* erick Fight-all.” This contains many of 
the gasconades quoted in more modern 
jest-books. Here is one of these that has 
undergone various alterations : “If Icome 
to thee with my foot I will kick thee so 
high into the air that hadst thou ten cart- 
loads of bread thou shouldst be in greater 
fear of starving than of falling.” Another 
is an elaborate description of the vapour- 
er’s furniture—‘“My bedstead is made 
of the ribs of giants, the ticking of my 
bed is filled with the moustaches of the 
masters of the camp to the Grand Turk,” 
and so on. The more modern versions of 
these stories gain much in form, as in the 
following instances. A Gascon, while skat- 
ing, was pushed down by an acquaintauce ; 
he got up, and said in a rage,“ It is very 
lucky for you, sir, that I don’t dislike 
falling.” An officer hearing some one 
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celebrating the exploits of a prince 
who in two assaults upon a town, had 
killed six men with his own hand, cried 
out, “ Bah, I would have you to know that 
the very mattresses I sleep on are stuffed 
with nothing but the whiskers of those 
whom I have sent to slumber in the other 
world.” Another Gascon, in proof of his 
nobility, asserted that “in his father's cas- 
tle they used no other fire-wood than the 
batons of the different marshals of France 
of his family.” A soldier said “he had 
been in so many battles, and had been so 
battered with bullets, that he swore he 
had a mine of lead in his inside.” Some 
of the hyperbolical stories are more poeti- 
cal than these; as when a Spanish officer, 
on the morning of battle, addressed a com- 
pany of dragoons thus:—“The flat on 
which we now are shall soon be changed 
to a mountain of dead bodies, and the sun 
seeing a height where he had been accus- 
tomed to see a plain, will think he has lost 
his way.”” The Greeks were great inven- 
tors of these sayings. On Dieneces, the 
Spartan, being told the number of Xerxes’ ’ 
army was so great that when they shot 
forth their arrows the sun would be dark- 
ened by their multitude, he answered, “If 
the Medes darken the sun, we shall have 
our fight in the shade.” The American 
humour partakes slightly of this same 
character and extravagance, but it is, nev- 
ertheless, the growth of the soil. The 
vastness of the country, which is said 
to be bounded on the east by the Atlantic 
Ocean, on the north by the Aurora Borea- 
lis, on the west by the setting sun, and on 
the south by the day of judgment, and the 
peculiar circumstances in which the people 
are placed, can be traced in most of these 
stories. The hyperbolical or tall species 
of American humour, was much in vogue 
some years ago, and such stories as the fol- 
lowing were once very common. “A man 
was so tall that he had to go up a ladder 
to shave himself ;” “ another was so strong 
that his sneeze would kill a buffalo across 
the Mississippi river ;”’ “a Massachusetts 
pig was so lean that it was necessary to 
tie a knot in its tail to prevent it getting 
through the chinks of the paling;” “an 
American artist painted a snow-storm so 
naturally that he caught a bad cold by sit- 
ting near it with his coat off.’ “ ene 
land was so rich that a squash vine, in its 
rapid growth, overtook a drove of pigs.” 
“The reason why cream is dear is that milk 
has risen so high the cream can’t reach the 
top.” There is a capital story, in which it 
is related that “a coach drove through the 
country so fast, and the millstones passed 
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so quickly by, that the passengers thought 
they were in a churchyard.” This coach, 
however, was beaten by the Voge 
which went so tarnation fast, that in sailing 
round Long Island she left her shadow 
three and a-half miles behind her.” Major 
N., when asked whether he was seriously 
injured by the explosion of the boiler of 
the St. Leonard steamer, replied “that he 
was so used to be blown up by his wife, 
that a mere steamer had no effect upon 
him.” The evidence of a witness in a life 
insurance case involved in the blowing-up 
of a steam-boat on the Ohio, is droll, just 
because it is characteristic. The witness 
knew the missing man, and saw him on the 
deck of the steamboat before the explo- 
sion. When asked by the lawyer, “ What 
was the last time you saw him?” he an- 
swered, “ The very last time I ever set eyes 
on him was when the biler burst, and I was 
going up, I met him and the smoke pipe 
coming down.” We all know that the 
American oysters are large, but that one 
must have been of extraordinary size 
which required three men to swallow it 
whole. It is not fair that the foreigners 
should have all the lies to themselves; so 
we will let the Englishman put in an ap- 

arance. A commercial traveller, boast- 
ing that his firm spent £300 a year for 
writing-ink alone, was answered, “ During 
the last twelve months we have saved in 
that article alone £2,000, by merely omit- 
ting the dots to our i's, and the crosses to 
our t’s.” One of the best specimens of 
rhodomontade is the following story, which 
we have not seen in print. Two men, 
who were famous for their vapouring, laid 
a wager us to which could tell the biggest 
lie. One said that he was in “the mid 
ocean, far away from land, when he espied 
aman swimming. The ship was stopped, 
and preparations were made for taking the 
man in, when he cried out, ‘I am all right, 
and only want to know the latitude and 
longitude; for I am swimming to Eng- 
land.’” This seemed sufficiently improba- 
ble; butthe other capped it by asking 
“whether his friend had seen the man 
again?” and being answered in the nega- 
tive, said, “Then I am he.” Any notice 
of rhodomontade wonld be imperfect with- 
out a passing mention of the surprising 
travels, campaigns, voyages, and adven- 
tures of Baron Munchausen, or of . the 
later tall talk of the rattling Jingle in 
“ Pickwick.” 

Sidney Smith and Charles Lamb have 
denied the existence of Scotch wit, and 
the 


a joke. This is an unjust prejudice, and 
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Dean Ramsay’s amusing “ Reminiscences 
of Scottish Life and Character” contains 
more than enough to refute completely 
such a proposition, although the Scotch 
cannot compete with the Irish in this do- 
main. The quickness of reply and richness 
of wit exhibited by Irishmen is unequalled 
by any other nation. A native of Ireland 
can always get out of a difficulty by the 
sharpness of his wits. When the officer 
told a private to go and let his captain 
know he was the idlest rascal in the regi- 
ment, he answered, “ Please your honour, 
you would not have me go witha lie in 
my mouth?” There is often, too, a beau- 
tiful pathos in these Irish tales that is 
closely allied to their humour. A poor 
old woman being sympathized with on the 
loss of her teeth, replied, “ Time for me to 
lose ’em when I've nothing for ’em to do.”’ 
An Irishman never blunders from stupidi- 
ty, but because his head has more than it 
can carry. His name is invariably associ- 
ated in our minds with bulls. A bull has 
been explained as a false expression of 
truth, and Sydney Smith calls it a counter- 
part of a witticism; for wit discovers real 
relations that are not apparent, while a 
bull admits apparent relations that are not 
real. The sum and substance of Maria 
Edgworth’s essay on “Irish Bulls” ap- 
pears to be, that it is impossible to define 
what they are. They are distinct from 
the blunders of other countries, but in 
what that distinction consists has yet to 
be discovered. Coleridge says the partic- 
ular species bull is often confused with the 
genus blunder, and he defines a bull as “a 
mental juxtaposition of incongruous ideas 
with the sensation, but without the sense 
of connection.” A simpler explanation 
would be tha: a bull is a laughable blun- 
der. The word is old, and one of the 
earliest uses of it is to be found in Milton’s 
“Apology for Smectymnuus” (1642) : “ But 
that such a poem should be toothless, I 
still affirm to be a bull, taking away the 
essence of that which it calls itself. For 
if it bite neither the persons nor the vices, 
how is it a satyr? and if it bite either, 
how is it toothless? So that toothless 
satyrs are as much as if he had said, tooth- 
less teeth.”” Many Irish bulls contain a 
good deal of truth wrapped up in them: 
thus the observation, “ Where will you 
find any modern building that has lasted 
so long as the ancient,” is only a perverted 
expression of a truth, for the old things 
that have come down to us are better than 
most of th® new ones, in that they are 
those which have been selected, the strug- 
gle for life having destroyed the bad. 
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Most of the bulls we know of are so mirth- 
pe, that we think we cannot do 
etter than string a few to-gether. An 


Irish coroner, in remarking on the great. 


mortality of a certain winter, went on to 
observe that “there are a great many 
ople dying this year who never died 
before.” It must have been a brother of 
this gentleman who, while playing at cards, 
noticed that a shilling was deficient in the 
pool, and cried out, “Here is a shilling 
short, who putitin?” It was Sir Rich- 
ard Steele that said to a certain great 
man whom he wished to invite, “ If, sir, 
ou ever come within a mile of my house, 
hope you will stop there.” It being re- 
marked that a nobleman’s wife had no 
children, a medical man hazarded the 
opinion that he had noticed such to be 
hereditary in some families. A country- 
man who was indicted for stealing a goose 
brought a neighbour to swear that he re- 
membered that very goose in his possess- 
ion ever since he was a gosling. An Irish- 
man who was a prisoner for stealing a 
gun, on hearing this defence, prevailed on 
@ fellow-countryman of his to swear that 
he remembered the gun in his possession 
ever since it was a pistol. The following 
description of a very thin man is not bad. 
“ He’s grown so thin, I hardly knew him. 
You are thin and I am thin, but he is thin- 
ner than both of us put together.” Sir 
Boyle Roche was a living walking bull, 
and his speech was one continued blunder. 
In consequence a large number of bulls 
have been attributed to him. In a speech 
in the Irish House of Commons he re- 
marked, “Single misfortunes never come 
alone, and the greatest of all possible mis- 
fortunes is usually followed by a greater.” 
Paddy Blake’s echo, that answered the 
question “ How do you do, Paddy Blake,” 
with the words, “ Pretty well, I thank 
you, sir,” was forestalled by the echo of 
Charenton mentioned by Lord Bacon, 
which on the mention of the devil’s name 
answered “ Va-t-en.” The self-convicted 
Irishman who was looking over.a gentle- 
man writing some uncomplimentary re- 
marks and called out, “You lie, you 
scoundrel,” is to be found in Galland’s 
“ Parole’s remarquables des Orientaux.” 
Horace Walpole declared that the best 
bull he ever heard was the saying of the 
man who declared, “I hate that woman, 
for she changed me at nurse.” This may 
be traced to Sancho Panza. There are 
practical bulls as well as spoken ones, such 
as the action of the man who had a dislike 
to acertain banker, and after collectin 
his notes burnt them to spite him. 
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quartermaster of a regiment of light horse, 
who was both heavy and tall, jeered an 
Irishman on the proneness of his country- 
men to make bulls. “Why, you gigantic 
fool,” replied the Irishman, “my country 
never made such a bull as England did 
when she made you a light horseman.” 
Greece had its Abdera, Hindostan its 
Sivri-Hissar, and Germany its wiseacres 
of Schilda. The foolish deeds of the wise 
men of Gotham are laughed at in the 
same manner as are the bulls of the Irish. 
It is hardly fair, however, to confine these 
last to one nationality, for we can find in- 
stances of bulls in most countries. The 
speech of mad people of all nations will 
frequently be found to be full of bulls. A 
lunatic introduced himself a’ the Angel 
Gabriel to a gentleman, who expressed 
surprise. “The last time I was here you 
told me you were Lucifer;” “So I am, 
sir, but it is by different mothers,” Cas- 
tiglione, in his “ Cortigiano,” reJates the 
following Italian bull. When the Floren- 
tines were at war with Pisa they were in 
a financial difficulty, and a citizen pro- 
posed, as a means of obtaining money, 
that whereas the Florentines had hitherto 
levied customs duties at each of the eleven 
gates of their city, they should make 
eleven other gates, and thus double their 
receipts. A case of exorbitant charge for 
wintering cattle coming before Sir Jo- 
seph Trevor, Baron of the Exchequer, at 
the Bury assizes, the judge said, “ Why, 
friend, this is most unreasonable, I wondere 
thou art not asham’d, for I myself have 
known a beast winter’d one whole sum- 
mer for a noble.” We suspect that the 
temperance lecturer who said, “ Parents, 
you have children, or if you have not your 
daughters may have,” was an Irishman. 
M. Giry, in his translation of the “ Apol- 
ogy of Socrates,” has this passage : “ After 
the manner of those who in the midst of 
darkness and obscurity of night combat 
with their own shadows, it is necessary 
that I should defend myself.” This, how- 
ever, is more a blunder than a bull. An 
apparent blunder may at times be so im- 
aginative as to rise into poetry; for in- 
stance Sir Thomas Browne’s sentence, “In 
a word, conceive light invisible, and that is 
a spirit;” which has a certain likeness to 
the passage in Job, “ A land of darkness, 
as darkness itself, and of the shadow of 
death, without-any order, and where the 
light is as darkness.” There are blunders 
that are nearly allied to bulls, which we 
find rather difficult to classify, such as 
“Every man his own washerwoman.” 
Shakespeare talks of getting the better of 
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490 WIT AND 
things impossible, and Corneille of con- 
quering the unconquerable; which ex- 
pressions are only blunders to prosaic 
minds. The same may be said of Milton’s 
ever-memotable couplet : — 


*» Adam the goodliest man of men since born 
His sons, the fairest of her daughters Eve.”’ 


We rise into the highest regions of imagi- 
native poetry with Keats, when in his 
poem of the “ Pot of Basil” he thus antici- 
pates the victim’s death : — 


** So the two brothers and their murdered man 
Rode toward Florence.’’ 


Blunders of speech are very frequently 
made by those who have an insufficient 
knowledge of a foreign language. An 
Englishman often laughs at the mistakes 
of a foreigner, but the foreigner is often 
more considerate to the Englishman, as 
when one of our countrymen expressed 
his fear that the expression he had used 
was not French, he was answered, “Non, 
Monsieur; mais il merite bien de l’étre.’’ 
Lord Westmoreland, wishing to say “I 
would if I could, but I can’t,” rendered it 
“Je voudrais si je coudrais mais je ne 
cannais pas.” When Alderman Wood 
visited Paris after Waterloo, he got some 
visiting cards and largely distributed them, 
with this inscription, “ Alderman Wood, 
feu Lord Maire de Londres.” We must 
now bring our examples to an end, merely 


HUMOUR. 


remarking that laughter is a great bless- 
ing, and prevents cares and troubles from 
ressing too heavily upon human nature. 
t is, however, more than this, for it ex- 
erts a mighty influence over human affairs, 
and is, moreover, a source of moral power, 
as it keeps vanity and affectation in check. 
There are those who can brazen out re- 
roof, but are unable to bear being 
aughed at. Thus the feeling of the ridicu- 
lous is not frivolous, and the “laughing 
philosophers ” had a valid reason for their 
existence. It must, however, be the 
recreation and not the business of life. 
“We seldom feel respect for the wit, who is 
a wit and nothing more, the Selwyns or 
the Theodore Hooks of society ; but many 
great men have been wits as well, and the 
greater renown has swallowed up the less. 
Wilberforce said of Pitt that be was the 
wittiest man he ever knew; and Sydney 
Smith said of Sir James Mackintosh “ that 
he had not only humour but wit also; at 
least new and sudden relations of ideas 
flashed across his mind in reasoning, and ~ 
would have been called wit, if a sense of 
their utility and importance had not often 
overpowered the admiration of novelty.” 
If we are too grave or morose by nature, 
we should attempt to season our gravity 
with humour, for life was not intended to 
be always of a neutral tint, and we shall, 
therefore, do well to laugh ourselves 





mortal. 





Tue Russtan Geoorapaican SocteTies, — 
The explorations recently carried on under the 
auspices of the Imperial Geographical Society of 
Russia and its brauches at [rkutsk, Tashkend, 
Orenburg, and Tiflis, along the whole vast line 
of Asiatic and European frontier, forms the sub- 
ject of an essay by Herr Spérer in the above 
mentioned journal. In the farthest corner of 
Asiatic Russia, the expedition of 1870 to the 
land of the Tchukchees has led to the publica- 
tion of a new general map of North-eastern 
Siberia, while the meteorological station founded 
at Verkhoiansk has already added to our knowl- 
edge of the climate of the farnorth. The impor- 
tant journey of the Archimandrite Palladius in 
the Amur-Ussuri region and Manchuria has 
already been noticed in the Proceedings of the 
Royal Geographical Society; the map of his 
companion, the topographer Nachwalnych, is a 
most valuable addition to Asiatic geography. 
Of not less import was Prschewalski’s expedition 
to the land of the Ordus tribes and the Koko 
Nor, though the results of his travels have not 
yet been made public. In Western Mongolia 
Official journeys have been made to Khobdo and 





Uliassutai; then we have Fgdchenko’s explora- 


tion through Kokand to the borders of Eastern 
Turkestan: and the labours of M. Struve, who 
has determined the accurate chartography and 
longitudes of many points in Western Turkes- 
tan. Kuldsba has been taken possession of by 
Russia, and this is the starting-point for an 
examination of the range of the Thian Shan. 
Along the East Caspian coast the garrisoned 

itions of Krasnovodsk, Michaelovsk, and 

ulla-Kari, appear to be a failure from a com- 
mercial and strategic point of view, as they are 
rendered almost uninhabitable frourtheir barren 
and waterless condition, and are separated by 
the desert from the trade of Khiva. The meteor- 
ological stations founded at Krasnovodsk and 
Fort Alexandrovsk, on the peninsula of Man- 
gischlak, on the other hand, are a real gain to 
science. A railway connecting the Black Sea 
with the Captain through Tiflis, as is proposed, 
would greatly facilitate commerce with Persia. 
The frontier country of Trans-Caucasia is being 
examined by the experienced explorers Radde 
and Sivers, and very interesting results respect- 
ing the vertical distribution of vegetation are 
being collected. 
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From Blackwood’s Magazine. 
THE MAID OF SKER. 


CHAPTER LXVI. 
THE MAID AT LAST IS “DENTIFIED.” 


HoweVER, as too often happens, we 
blame a good man without cause. A 
good man rarely deserves much blame ; 
whereas a bad man cannot have too much 
— whether he has earned it or otherwise 
—to restrain him from deserving more. 
The reason why Sir Philip Bampfylde 
kept us so long waiting, proved to be a 
sound and valid one; namely, that he was 
engaged in earnest and important con- 
verse with his daughter-in-law, Lady 
Bampfylde, now wife (if you please to re- 
member) to Commodore Sir Drake Bamp- 
fylde, although by birth entitled the Hon- 
ourable Isabel Cary, the one that had 
been so good to me when I was a ferry- 
man; of superior order, certainly; but 
still, no more than a ferryman! 

Since my rise in the world began, I have 
found out one satisfactory thing —that a 
man gets on by merit. How long did I 
despair of this, and smoke pipes, and think 
over it; seeing many of my friends ad- 
vancing, by what I call roguery! And 
but for the war (which proves the hearts 
and reins of men, as my ancestor says), I 
might still have been high and dry, being 
too honest for the fish trade. However, 
true merit will tell in the end, if a man 
contrives to live long enough. So when 
the beautiful lady came out through the 
room where I sate waiting, as I touched 
my venerable forelock to her (as humbly 
as if for a sixpenny piece), a brave man’s 
honest pride wrought weakness in my 
eyes as Taunt at her. I loved her hus- 
band; and I loved her; and I thought of 
the bitter luck between them, which had 


kept them separate. Partly, of course, | y 


the glory of England, and duty of a proud 
man’s birth; partly also bad luck of 
course, and a style of giving in to it; but 
ten times more than these, the tricks that 
lower our fellow-creatures. 

This noble and stately lady did not at 
first sight recognize me ; but when I had 
told her in very few words who I was, and 
what I had done, and how long I had 
sailed with her husband, and how highly 
he respected me, her eyes brightened into 
the old sweet smile, although they bore 
traces of weeping. 

“ My name is not ‘Lady Cary,’”’ she 
said, for I was calling her thus on ae 
not knowing how she was taking wedlock, 
and being of opinion that an “ honourable 
miss ” ought always to be called a lady, 
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“My name is ‘Lady Bampfylde:’ and 1 
like it, if you please; although I remem- 
ber, Mr. Llewellyn, what your views are 
of matrimony. You used to declare them 
only too plainly, wheneverewe crossed 
your ferry, for the purpose, as I used to 
think of driving poor Nanette to despair 
of you.” 

“ And a lucky thing for me, your lady- 
ship, to have acted so consistently. But 
his Honour the Commodore, of course, 
holds the opposite opinion.” 

“It is hard to guess the opinion of a 
commodore always onservice. Sir Drake, 
as I daresay you have heard, can scarcely 
bear to come home now.” 

I saw that she was vexed by some- 
thing, and also vexed with herself, per- 
haps, for having even hinted it. For she 
turned her beautiful face away, and with- 
out a word would have left me. But with 
my usual quickness of step, I ran into the 
lobby-place, and back in a moment with 
our Delushy, clinging like a woodbine to a 
post. At such moments, I never speak, 
until women begin with questions. It 
saves so much time to let them begin; 
because they are sure to insist on it. 
Meanwhile Delushy was making the pret- 
— curtsy that presence of mind permit- 
ted. ' 

“You lovely dear, why, who are you?” 
cried Lady Bampfylde, with a start, that 
made me dread hysterics. 

“TI do not know, Madam,” answered 
Delushy, with the whole of her mind so 
well in hand, by reason of years of suffer- 
ing; “but many people believe me to be 
the Bertha Bampfylde that was lost, near- 
ly twenty years agone.” 

“What! The baby! The baby —at 
least one of the babies —that my husband 
— David Llewellyn, this is very cruel of 
ou.”’ 

And that was all the thanks I got! 
While, what could I have done otherwise ? 
In five minutes more she would have been 
off in her grand coach with six horses, 
after offending Sir Philip so much, that he 
could not have borne to look after her; 
although, of course, he was now coming 
out like a gentleman to a visitor. Seeing 
such a eee coming, and a large con- 
fusion, I begged Colonel Lougher and 
Captain Bluett to keep for a little while 
out of it. And nothing could more truly 
prove how thoroughly these were gentle- 
men, than that they withdrew to a niche 
of the under-butler’s pantry, wherein they 
could hear no word of it. 

It was now my place to stand forward 
bravely, and to put things clearly; with- 
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out any further loss of reason, and even 
without considering how these delicate 
ladies might contrive to take my meaning 
nicely. To spare good ladies from any 
emotion, is one of the main things of my 
life; although they show such a want of 

ratitude, when I have done my utmost. 

ut I had no scruple about frightening 
Sir Philip, because of his confidence in the 
Lord. Therefore abandoning Lady Bamp- 
fylde to the care of her maid, who was 
running up from the servant’s hall to look 
after her, I fixed my hook (screwed on for 
the purpose) firmly into Delushy’s sleeve, 
that she might not faint, or run away, or 
do anything else unreasonable, and [led her 
up the long hall to meet Sir Philip, as he 
came down the steps at the upper end 
thereof. 

The old General looked rather haggard 
and feeble, as if the power of his life were 
lowered by perpetual patience. But some- 
thing had happened to vex him no doubt, 
in his interview with Lady Bampfylde, so 
that he walked with more than his usual 
stateliness and dignity. He had never be- 
held me as a one-armed man, nor yet in 
my present uniform, for I took particular 
care to avoid him during the day or two 
spent at his house before I went to Bur- 
rington, so for a moment he did not know 
me, but gazed with surprise at the lovely 
figure which I was sustaining so clumsily. 

“Sir Philip Bampfylde, allow me,” I 
said, stretching forth my right hand to 
him, “ to repay you for some of the count- 
less benefits you have heaped upon me, 
by presenting you with your Sneotest 
granddaughter — your grandson to come 
afterwards.” , 

“Tt cannot be; it cannot be,” was all 
he could say, although for so many years 
he had shown his faith that it must be. 
His fine old countenance turned as white 
as the silver hair that crowned it, and then 
as red as it could have been in the hope- 
ful blush of boyhood. And the pure and 
perfect delicacy of high birth quickened 
with sorrow prevented him from examin- 
ing Delushy as he longed to do. 

“ Speak up, child, speak up,” said I, giv- 
ing her a haul with my hook, as when first 
I landed her; “can’t you tell your dear 
Grandfather how glad you are to see 
him?” 

“That I will with all my heart,” the 
maiden answered bashfully, yet lifting her 
eyes to the old man’s face with pride as 
well as reverence; “as soon as I perceive 
that you, sir, wish to hear me say it.” 

“You will uot think me rude—I am 
scarcely strong enough for this—it has 
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come on me so suddenly. And it must be 
quite as bad for you. Lead the young 
lady to a chair, Llewellyn. Or stay; I 
beg your pardon. It will perhaps be bet- 
ter to eall our kind and worthy house- 
keeper.” ; 

Sir Philip perceived a thing which had 
escaped me, though brought to my notice 
beforehand by our good Colonel Louzher; 
that is to say, how hard it would be upon 
the feelings of this young girl, to have her 
“identity” (as Crowner Bowles entitled 
it) discussed in her own presence. There- 
fore she was led away by that regular 
busybody the housekeeper, Mrs. Cockhan- 
terbury; while I begged leave to intro- 
duce Colonel Lougher and Captain Bluett 
to Sir Philip Bampfylde. And then when 
all had made their bows and all due salu- 
tations, I was called upon to show my doc- 
uments and explain the evidence so care- 
fully gathered by me. * 

It is as much above my power, as be- 
yond my purpose, to tell how that ancient 
and noble gentleman, after so much worry 
from the long neglect of Providence, took 
(as if he had never deserved it) this good- 
ness of the Lord’ to him. Of course, in 
my class of life, we cannot be always 
dwelling on children; whose nature is 
provoking always, and in nothing more so 
than that they will come when not want- 
ed; yet are not forthcoming with the folk 
who can afford them. Nevertheless, I 
think that if the Lord had allowed any 
thief of a fellow (much more one of His 
own ministers) to steal two grandchildren 
of mine, and make a savage of one baby 
and of the other a cast-away, the whole of 
my piety would have been very hard 

ushed to produce any gratitude. Sir 

hilip, however, did appear most truly de- 
sirous to thank God for this great mercy 
vouchsafed to him; even before he had 
thoroughly gone through the ins and outs 
of the evidence. For he begged us to ex- 
cuse him, while he should go to see to our 
comfort; and two fine bottles of wine 
(white and red) appeared and began to 
disappear under my hatches mainly, before 
our noble host came back to set us a good 
example. Aud when he came he had 

uite forgotten to dust the knees of some 
fine kerseymere, and the shins of black 
silk stockings. Deep sense of religion is 
quite in its place when a man has had one 
arm shot off, still more so if both arms 
are gone, and after a leg, indispensable. 
Nevertheless it must not be intruded upon 
any one; no, not even by the chaplain, 
till the doctor shakes his head. Knowing 
also that Colonel Lougher had a tendency 
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towards it (enough to stop the decanters | 
if he should get upon that subject with 
the arguments it sticks fast in), I was de- 
lighted to see Delushy slipping into the 
room as if she had known the place for a 
century. The General clearly had man- 
aged to visit her during the time of his 
absence from us; what passed between 
them matters not, except that he must 
have acknowledged her. For now she 
went upto him and kissed him; rather] 
timidly, perhaps, but still she touched his 
forehead. Then he arose and stood very 
upright, as if he had never begun to stoop, 
and passing his arm round ‘her delicate 
waist, both her hands he took in his. 
And as they faced us, we were struck 
with the likeness between blooming youth 
and worn but yet majestic age. 

“Gentlemen,” he said, “or rather I 
should call you kind good friends, you 
have brought me not only a grandchild, 
but the very one I would have chosen if 
the whole world gave me choice. By-and- 
by you shall see her stand by the picture 
of my dear and long-lamented wife. That, 
I think, will convince you that we want no 
further evidence. For me, these thumb- 
nails are enough. Bertha, show your 
thumb-nails.” 

She laughed her usual merry laugh (al- 
though she had been crying so) while she 
spread her dainty te exactly as she 
used to spread them, when she was only 
— years old, with me alone to look at 

er. 

“ Here it is, sir,” cried the General, over- 
looking me, in the rush of his sentiments 
towards the Colonel: “here is the true 
Bampfylde mark, Even the Bassets have 
it not, nor the Traceys, nor the St. Albyns. 
Will you oblige me by observing that these 
two thumb-nails have a most undoubted 
right and left to them? Bertha, do try 
to keep still for a moment.”’ 

“ Well, I declare,” said the Colonel, calm- 
ly taking out his eye-glass ; “yes, I declare 
you are right, my good sir. Hereis a most 
evident right and left— Andalusia, do 
stand still — not only in the half-moons at 
the base, but in the vein, and what I may 
call the radiants of the pinkness. I can- 
not express my meaning, but — my dar- 
ling, come and kiss me.” 

is Delushy did at once, as for years 
she used to do: and not being certain even 
now whether she ought to forsake the Col- 
onel for a General, though proved to be a 
newly-turned-up Grandfather. None of 


us had thought of her, and the many shifts 





of female wind, coming to pass perhaps in- 
side her little brain and heart so. Whe 


re- 
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fore this poor David, who desires always 
to be the last, but by force of nature is 
compelled for ever to take the lead—I it 
was who got her off to bed, that we might 
talk of her. 


CHAPTER LXVII. 
DOG EATS DOG. 


To a man, whose time of life begins to 
be a subject’ of some consideration to him, 
when the few years still in hope can be 
counted on a hand, and may not need a 
finger; and with the tide of this world ebb- 
ing to the inevitable sea — to him there is 
scarcely any sweet and gentle pastime more 
delightful than to sit on a bank of ancient 
moss, beside a tidal river, and watch the 
decreasing waters, and prove his own eter- 
nity by casting a pebble into them. 

Hence it was that Sir Philip Bampfylde, 
on the very morning after I gave him back 
his grandchild, sate gazing into the ebb of 
the Tawe, some fifty yards below the spot, 
whence Jack Wildman’s father carried off 
so wickedly that helpless pair of children. 
Here it was my privilege to come up to 
Sir Philip, and spread before him my hum- 
ble reasons for having preferred the kitch- 
en last night to the dining-room and the 
drawing-room. It was consistent with my 
nature ; and he, though wishing otherwise, 
agreed not to be offended. 

Then I asked him how the young lady 
(whose health every one of us had hon- 
oured, all over the kitchen-table) had con- 
trived to pass the night, and whether she 
had seen her father yet. He said she had 
slept pretty well considering, but that as 
concerneé her father, they had not thought 
it wise to let her see him, until the doc- 
tor came. There was no telling how it 
might act upon Squire Philip’s constitution, 
after so many years of misery,- cobwebs, 
and desolation. For Providence had not 

ifted him with a mind so strong as his 
ather’s was, and the sudden break in on 
the death of the mind has been known, in 
such a case to lead to bodily decease. But 
few things vexed the General more than 
that wretched lie of Chowne’s, and slander 
upon a loyal family while in service of the 
Crown. What Captain Drake had landed 
from the boat was not an arm-chest, but a 
chest of plate and linen, belonging to his 
brother, which he would no longer borrow, 
while the —— so cruelly dealt with him. 

Then I asked Sir Philip whether the an- 
cient builder over at Appledore had been 
sent for to depose to the boat; for we 
had brought that little craft on the top of 
our coach from Ilfracombe. The General 
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said that I might see him even now ex- 
amining her, if I would only take the trou- 
ble to look round the corner ; but he him- 
self was so well convinced, without any 
further testimony, that he did not even 
care to hear what the old man had to say 
of it, any more than he cared for the jem- 
myset. This, however, is not my manner 
of regarding questions. Not from any 
— fountains of conviction, and so on, 
ut out of the mouths of many witnesses 
shall a thing be established. Therefore I 
«hastened round the corner, to sift this an- 
“cient boatwright. 

As surly a fellow as ever lived, and 
from his repugnance to my uniform, one 
who had made more money, I doubt, by 
the smuggler’s keg than the shipwright’s 
adze. Entering into his nature at sight, I 
took the upperhand of him, as my rank 
insisted on. 

“ Hark ye now, master ship-carpenter, 
where was this little craft put together, ac- 
cording to your opinion?” 

Either this fellow was deaf as a post, or 
else he meant to insult me, for he took no 
more notice of me than he did of the 
pigs that were snuffling at beech-nuts 
down by the side of the land-place. I am 
not the right man to put up with inso- 
lence; therefore I screwed my hammer- 
head into the socket below my muscles, 
and therewith dealt him a tap on his hat, 
just to show what might come afterwards. 

Receiving this administration, and see- 
ing that more was very likely from the 
same source to be available, what did this 
rogue do but endeavour to show the best 
side of his manners. Wherefore, to let 
him have his say, here is his opinion. 

“ This here boat be the same as I built, 
year as my wife were took with quinzy, 
and were called home by the Lord. I 
built her for Wildduck of Appledore, a 
little dandy-rigged craft as used to be 
hired by Cap’en Bampfylde. To this here 
boat I can swear, although some big rogue 
have been at work, painting her, as knew 
not how to paint; and a lubber, no doubt, 
every now and then patching her up, or 
repairing of her. The name in her stern 
have been painted up from ‘ Wild-duck, 
Appledore,’ into ‘ Santa Lucia, Salvador ;’ 
three or four letters are my own, the rest 
are the work of some pirate. She be no 
more foreign-build than Ibe. But a sailor 
accustomed to foreign parts would be sure 
to reckon so, reason why I served my time 
with a builder over to Port-au-Prince. 
And Ishould like to see the man anywhere 
round these here parts, as can tuck in the 
bends as I does.” 
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Leaving this conceited fellow to his nar- 
row unpleasantness, I turned my head, and 
there beheld Captain Bluett harkening. 

“ Come,” he cried out, in his hearty man- 
ner, “what a cook’s boiling of fools we 
are! Here we are chewing a long-chewed 
quid, while the devil that brewed this gale 
of wind may fly far away, and grin at us. 
Llewellyn, do you mean to allow sd 

“ Hush,” I said softly, for that low ship- 

‘wright showed his eyes coming up under 
his cap. And I saw that he was that par- 
ticular villian, after his scurrilous words 
about me, who would sell his soul to that 
wretch of a Chowne for half-a-crown a- 
week almost. Therefore I led our young 
Captain Bluett well away out of this fel- 
low’s hearing. 

“Davy,” said he, “we all know your 
courage, your readiness, and your re- 
sources. Still you appear to be undera 
spell—and you know you are supersti- 
tious about this cunning and cowardly 
blackguard, who frightens the whole of 
this country, as he never could frighten 
Glamorganshire.” 

“T have no fear of him, sir,” I said; 
“T will go with you to confront him.” 

“Why, your teeth are ready to chatter, 
Llewellyn; and your lips are blue! You 
who stood like a milestone, they tell me, at 
the helm of the Goliath, or like a clock 
going steadily tick, before we fired a shot, 
and with both shell and shot through your 
grey whiskers ——” 

“But, Captain, a minister of the 
Lord ee 





“ Master, a minister of the devil — once 
for all, to-day I go to horsewhip him, if 
he is young enough ; or to pull his nose, if 
he is old enough, and Old Harry be with 
him in choice of the two! Zounds, sir, is 
it a thing to laugh at?” 

ney Bluett was well known to every 
one who served under him for the mild- 
ness of his language, and the want of 
oaths he had; and so, of course, for his 
self-control, and the power of his heart 
| when it did break forth. Everybody loved 
him, because he never cursed any one at 
| a venture, and kept himself very close to 
facts, however hard driven by circum- 
jrmndien so that I was now amazed to 
|hear this young man spoil my pipe with 
violent emotions. 

“Have you consulted Sir Philip?” I 
asked. “It is his place to take up the 
question.” 

“ What question? There is no question. 
The thing is proved. My duty is plain. 
Sir Philip is too old to see to it. The 
Squire is aspooney. The Commodore is 
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not here yet. I have spoken to his wife 
who is a very sweet and wise lady; and 
she agrees with me that it will save the 
family a world of scandal; and perhaps 
failure of the law, for me to take the law 
into my own hands, and thrash this black- 
guard within an inch of his life.” 

“To be sure, and save her husband 
from the risk of tackling a desperate man. 
It is most wise on her part. But I beg 
you, my dearsir, for the sake of your dear 
uncle and your good mother, keep clear 
of this quarrel. You know not the man 
you have to deal with. Even if you can 
thrash him, which is no easy business, he 
will shoot you afterwards. He is the 
deadest shot in the county.” 

“Hurrah!” cried Rodney, tossing up 
his hat; “that entirely settles it. Come 
along, old fellow, and show us the way: 
and not a word to any one.” 

Now this may seem a very mad resolve 
for a man of my sense to give into. 
But whether I turned myself this way or 
that, I could see no chance of bettering it. 
If I refused to go, young Rodney (as I 
could see by the set of his mouth) would 
go alone, and perhaps get killed, and then 
how cou!d any of the family ever look at 
meagain? On the other hand, if I should 
go to the Colonel, or to the General, for 
opinion, and to beg them to stop it, my 
interference—nine chances to one — 
would only end in giving offence amon 
the superior orders. Add to this my rea 
desire to square it out with Chowne him- 
self, after all his persecution, and you may 
be able to forgive me for getting upon 
horseback, after many years of forbear- 
ance and with my sugar-nippers screwed 
on, to lay hold by the forestay, if she 
should make bad weather. Also, I felt it 
my duty to take a double-barrelled pistol 
heavily loaded and well primed. 

Captain Rodney forged ahead so on a 
real hunting-craft, that my;dappled grey, 
be.ng warranted not to lurch me over- 
board, could not keep in line whatever 
sail I made upon her. My chief rule in 
life is not to hurry. What good ever 
comes of it? People only abuse you, and 
your breath is too short to answer them. 
Moreover, I felt an uneasy creaking in my 
bends from dousing forward, and then 
easing backward, as aman must do who 

‘knows how to ride. The Captain was 
wroth with me, out of all reason; but as 
he could not find the way to Nympton 
Moors without me, I was enabled to take 
my leisure, having the surety of overget- 
ting him when the next cross-road came. 
Therefore it was late afternoon when we 
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turned into the black fir-grove which led 
up to the house of Chowne, and Rodney 
Bluett clutched the big whip in his hand 
severely. For we had asked at the little 
inn of which I spoke a long time ago, 
whether the Parson was now at home. 

“ Ay, that ’un be,” said the man with 
a grin, for we did not see the landlady ; 
“but ye best way not to go nigh ’un.” 

Already I seemed not to feel as I hoped, 
in the earlier stage of the journey. My 
thoughts had been very upright for a 
while, and spirited, and delighted; but 
now I began to look at things from a dif- 
ferent point of view almost. It is not 
man’s business to worry his head about 
righting of wrongs in this world, unless 
they are done to himself; and if so, re- 
venge is its name, and an ugly one. Long 
life leads one to forgive, when to carry it 
on would be troublesome. 

Through the drip of dying leaves, the 
chill of dull November now began to 
darken over us as we turned the corner 
of Chowne’s own road, and faced his 
lonely mansion. The house had a heavy 
and sullen look, according to my ideas, 
not receiving light and pleasure of the 
sun when possible. Heavy fir-trees over- 
hung it, never parting with their weight ; 
and the sunset (when there was any) 
could not pierce the holm-oaks. 

“What a gloomy and devilish place!” 
cried Rodney Bluett, beginning to tremble 
from some unknown influence. “Upon 
my soul, if I lived here, I should be hatch- 
ing plots myself. Or is it the nature 
of the man that has made the place so 
horribie ? ” 

“ Let us go back,” said I; “come back, 
my good sir, I conjure you. Such a man 
should be left to God, to punish in His 
own good time.” 

“Hark!” cried Rodney, pulling up, and 
listening through the gloomy wood; “that 
was a@ woman’s scream,Iam sure. Is he 
murdering some more little ones?” 

We listened, and heard a loud piercing 
shriek, that made our hair stand on end 
almost, so mad was it, and so unearthly ; 
and then two more of yet wilder agony ; 
and after that a long low wailing. 

“On, on!” cried’Rodney Bluettt; “you 
know these paths, gallop on, Davy.” 

“You go first,” I answered; “your 
horse is fresher; I am coming —to be 
sure I am—do you think I am fright- 
ened ?” 

“ Well, I don’t know,” he replied; “but 
I am not ashamed to own that I am.” 

Clapping spurs to his horse he dashed 
on; and thoroughly miserable as I felt,, 
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there was nothing for me but to follow 
him. 

In the name of the Lord, what a sight 
we came on, where the drive sweeps round 
at the corner of the house! Under a dark 
tree of some sort, and on a garden bench, 
we discovered the figures of two women. 
Or rather, one sate on the bench; the other 
lay stretched on the ground, with her head 
cast recklessly back on the ledge, her hair 
spread in masses over it, and both hands 
pressed on her eyes and ears, to shut out 
sight and hearing. Her lips were open, 
and through her white teeth came wails 
of anguish, that would have been shrieks, 
if nature had not failed her. 

But the elder woman sate upright, in 
scorn of all such weakness, with her gaunt 
figure drawn like a cable taut, no sign of a 
tear on her shrunken cheeks, and the 
whole of her face as numb and cold as _an 
iced figure-head in the Arctic seas. Yet 
no one with knowledge of the human race, 
could doubt which of these two suffered 
most. 

We reined up our horses, and gazed in 
terror, for neither of them noticed us; and 
then we heard, from inside the house, 
sounds that made our flesh creep. Bark- 
ing, howling, snapping of teeth, baying as 
of a human bloodhound, frothy splutterings 
of fury, and then smothered yelling. 

“ Her have a gat ’un now,” cried aclown, 
running round the end of the house, as if 
he were enjoying it. “ Reckon our passon 
wun’t baite much moore, after Passon 
Jack be atop of ’un.” 

“Qh sir, oh sir, oh for God’s sake, sir,” 
cried the poor lady who had lain on the 
ground, rushing up to us, and kneeling, and 
trying to get hold of us; “you must have 
come to stop it, sir. Only one hour — allow 
him one hour, dear, dear sirs, for repent- 
ance. He has not been a good man I 
know, but I am his own wife, good kind sirs 
— and if he could only have a little time, if 
it were only half an hour —he might, he 
might ——” 

Iere a sound of throttling came through 
a broken window-pane, and down she fell 
insensible. 

“What does it mean?” cried Rodney 
Bluett; “is it murder, madness, or suicide ? 
Follow me, Davy. Here I go, anyhow, 
into the thick of it.” 

He dashed through the window; and I 
with more caution cocking my pistol, fol- 
lowed him, while I heard the clown shout- 
ing after us — 

“ Danged vules both of ’e. Bide outside, 
bide outside, I tell ’e.” 








OF SKER. 
Oh that we had remained outside! 


I 
have been through a great deal of horrible 
sights, enough to harden any man, and 


cure him of womanly squeamishness. Yet 
never did I behold, or dream of, anything 
so awful as the scene that lay before me. 
People were longing to look at it now, 
but none (save ourselves) durst enter. 

It was Chowne’s own dining-room, all in 
the dark, except where a lamp had been 
brought in by a trembling footman, who 
ran away, knowing that he brought this 
light for his master to be strangled by. 
And in the corner now lay his master, 
smothered under*a feather-bed; yet with 
his vicious head fetched out in the last 
rabid struggle to bite. There was the 
black hair, black face, and black tongue, 
shown by the frothy wainscot, or between 
it and the ticking. On the feather-bed lay 
exhausted, and with his mighty frame con- 
vulsed, so that a child might master him, 
Parson Jack Rambone. the strongest man, 
whose strength (like all other powers) had 
laid a horrible duty upon him. Sobbing 
with all his great heart he lay, yet afraid to 
take his weight off, and sweating at every 
pore with labour, peril of nis life, and 
agony. 

“Oh Dick, Dick,” he said, quite softly, 
and between his pantings; “how many 
larks have we had together, and for me to 
have to do this to you! I am sure you 
knew me, before you died. I think you 
know me now, Dick. Oh, for God’s sake, 
shut youreyes! Darling Dick, are you 
dead, are youdead? You are the very 
cleverest fellow ever Icame across of. You 
can do it, if you like. Oh, dear Dick, Dick, 
my boy, do shut your eyes!” 

We stood looking at them, with no 
ee to go up to them; all experience 
ailed us as to what was the proper thing 
to do, till I.saw that Chowne’s face ought 
to have a napkin over it. None had been 
laid for dinner; but I knew where butlers 
~~ them. 

When I had done this, Parson Jack (who 
could not escape from the great black eyes) 
arose, and said, “I thank you, sir.” He 
staggered so that we had to support him; 
but not a word could we say to him. “I 
am bitten in two places, if not more,” he 
rather gasped than said to us, as he laid 
bare his enormous arms. “I care not 
much. I will follow my friend. Or if the 
Lord should please to spare me, henceforth 
Iam an altered man. And yet, for the 
sake of my family, will you heat the kitch- 
en poker?” 
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CHAPTER LXVIII. 
THE OLD PITCHER AT THE WELL AGAIN. 


It helps a thoughtless man on his road 
towards a better kingdom, to get a glimpse, 
every now and then, of such visitations: of 
the Lord. When I was a little boy, noth- 
ing did me so much good in almost all the 
Bible, as to hear my father read the way in 
which Herod was eaten of worms. And 
now in mature years, I received quite a se- 
rious turn by the death of this Parson 
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carry it out, except Parson Jack ; these 
sate with us to get their supper, before the 
long cold ride over the moors. And there 
sate Parson Jack himself, with his thick 
hands trembling, hopeless of eating a mor- 
sel, but dreading to be left alone for a mo- 
ment. 

What a difference it will make in all this 
neighbourhood, to be sure!” So said one 
of their worships. 
| “ Ay, that it will,’ answered his brother 

magistrate. “Since Tom Faggus died, 





Chowne of ignominious canine madness.|there has not been such a man’ to be 
And still more, when I came to know by | found, nowhere round these here parts.” 
what condign parental justice this visita-| “No, nor Tom Fageus himself,” said the 
tion smote him. other: “a noble highwayman he were; 
For while the women were busy up-! but for mind, not fit to hold a candle to 
stairs by candle-light, and with some | our lamented friend now lying up there in 
weeping, it fell to Parson Rambone’s lot to the counterpane.” 
lay the truth before us. This great man| Parson Jack shuddered, and shook his 
took at once to Captain Rodney Bluett, as ' great limbs, and feigned to have done so 
if he had known him for years; nor didhe on purpose; and then in defiance collected 
fail to remember me, and in his distress to himself, and laid his iron hand on the 
seek some comfort from my simple wisdom. | table, watching every great muscle, to see 
So having packed all the country boobies, how iong he could keep it from trembling. 
constables, doctors, and so on, out of the | Then I arose and grasped his hand — for 
house, we barred the door, made a bright ' nobody else understood him at all — and he 
fire in the kitchen, and sat down in front let me take it with reluctance, wonder, 
of it, while a nice cook began to toss up ‘and then deep gratitude. He had been 
some sweetbreads, and eggs and ham-col- ! saying to himself — as I knew, though his 
lops, and so on, for our really now highly lips never moved; and his face was set, 
necessary sustenance. ‘in scorn of all our moralizing — within 
You may remember the time I met with himself he had been thinking, “I am Jack 
a very nice fellow (then Chowne’s head- Ketch; I am worse; I am Cain. I have: 
groom), who gave me a capital supper of | murdered my own dear brother.” And I, 
tripe elegantly stewed by a young cook-| who had seen him brand his bitten arm 
maid, himself lamenting the stress (laid ' with the red-hot poker, laying the glowing: 
upon him by circumstances) not to make iron on, until the blood hissed out at it, 
his wife of her. He told me then with aI alone could gage the strength of heart 
sigh of affection between his knife and ‘that now enabled him to answer my grasp 





fork, that social duties compelled him in- 
stead to marry a publican’s daughter, with 
fifty pounds down on the nail, he believed, 
if it was a penny. Nevertheless he felt 
confident that all would be ordered aright 
in the end. Now Providence had not al- 
lowed such a case of faith to pass unre- 
warded. He married the publican’s daugh- 
ter, got her money, and paid the last sad 
duties to her, out of the pocket of his fa- 
ther-in-law, in a Christian-minded manner. 
And then back he came to Nympton Rec- 
tory, and wedded that same cook-maid, 
who now was turning our ham so — 
with the egg-slice. Thus we could spe 

before them both, without the least con- 
straint; and indeed he helped us much by 
his knowledge of the affairs of the family. 
Also two Justices of the Peace, who had 
signed the warrant for poor Chowne’s end, 
upon the report of the doctors, but could 
find no one of stremgth and courage to 
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_ With his poor scorched arm, and to show 
his great tears, and check them. 

| Enough of this, I cannot stand these 
Melancholy subjects. Aman of irreproacl» 
‘able life, with a tendency towards gaiety, 
never must allow his feelings to play ducks 
and drakes with him. If the justice of 
the Almighty fell upon Chowne —as I 
‘said it would —let Chowne die, and let us 
hope that his soul was not past praying 
for. Itis not my place to - wretched, 
because the biggest villain I ever knew 
‘showed his wit by dying of a disease which ‘ 
gave him power to snap at the very devil, 
, when in the fullness of time he should 
come thirsting to lay hold of him. And 
but for my purpose of proving how purely 
| justice does come home to as, oa con- 
tented would I be to say na more about 
|him. Why had he been such a villain 
through life? Because he was an impos- 
tor. Why did he die of rabid madness, 
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under the clutch of his own best friend? 
Because he lashed his favourite hound to 
fly at the throat of his own grandfather. 
Not only does it confirm one’s faith in 
the honesty of breeding, but it enables me 
to acquit all the Chownes of Devonshire 
—and a fine and wholesome race they are 
—of ever having produced such a scamp, 
in true course of legitimacy ; also enables 
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the Parson, we know too well what they 
were forced to do with him. 

In her first horror, that stony woman, 
even Mrs. Steelyard, when her son came 
ravening at her, could not keep her secret. 
“It is the judgment of God,” she cried; 
“after all there is a God. He set the dogs 
at his grandfather, and now he would bite 
his own mother!” Howshe had managed 








me not to point out, so much as to leave to place him in the stead of the real 
all my readers to think of, the humble yet | Chowne heir, I never heard, or at least no 
undeniable traces of old Davy’s sagacity. | Clear account of it; for she was not (as 
What had I said to Mrs. Steel-yard, we know already) one who would answer 
when she overbore me so, upon an empty questions. Let him rest, whoever he was. 
stomach? “Madam,” I said, “your son, | His end was bad enough even for him. 
you mean!” And it proved to be one of | Enough of this fright—for it was a 
my famous hits, at a range beyond that of | fright even to me, I assure you —let us 
other men. When great stirs happen, | come back to the innocent people injured 
truth comes out; as an earthquake starts 80 long by his villany. To begin with 
the weasels. | Parson Jack. Never in all his life had he 
Everybody knows what fine old age , taken a stroke towards his own salvation, 
those wandering gypsies come to. The , until by that horrible job he earned re- 
two most killing cares we have, are money, pentance, fear, and conscience. And not 
and reputation. Here behold gypsy wis- Only this (for none of these would have 
dom! The disregard of the latter of the Stood him in any service with Chowne 
two does away with the plague of the Still at his elbow), but that the face,— 
former. They take what they want; which had drawn him for years, like a 
while we clumsy fellows toil for the cash loadstone of hell, to destruction,— now 
as the only way to get the good estima- ever present in its terror, till his prayers 
tion. Hence it was that Chowne’s grand- | got rid of it, shone in the dark like the 
father came about stealing as lively as ever, face of a scarecrow, if ever he durst think 
at the age of ninety. A wiry and leathery Of wickedness. His wife found the ben- 
man he was, and had once been a famous | efit of this change, and so did his grow- 
conjurer. And now in his old age ~he ing family, and so did the people who 


came to sleep in his grandson’s barn, and 
to live on his grandson’s duck’s, potatoes, 
and pigeons. This was last harvest-time, 
just as Chowne was enjoying his bit of 
eub-hunting. 

Turning in from his sport one day, in a 
very sulky humour, with the hounds he 
was educating, the Parson caught his 
grandfather withdrawing in a quiet man- 
ner from the hen-roost. Not knowing 
who it was (for his mother had never ex- 
plained a thing to him, not even that she 
was his mother) he thought it below his 


dignity to ride after this old fellow. But; 
-at his heels stalked a tall young hound, 


who had vexed him all day by surliness, 
and was now whipped 


“At him—’loo boy!” he called out; | tobacco. 


“Hike forrard, catch him by the leg 
boy!” But the hound only showed his 
‘teeth and snarled; so that Chowne let 


-out his long lash at him. In:a moment 
‘the dog sprang at his 
‘riding a low cob-horse, and 
‘thigh and the horse in the shoulder, and 


master who was 
bit him in the 


*then skulked off to his kennel. The hound 
was shot, and the horse shared his fate in 
‘less than six weeks afterwards ; and as for 


ocked to his church, in the pleasure of. 
being afraid of him. In the roads, he 
might bite; but in his surplice, he was 
bound to behave himself, or at least, he 
must bite the church-warden first. Yet 
no one would have him to sprinkle a child, 
until a whole year was over. And then 
he restored himself, under a hint from a 
man beyond him in intellect; he made 
everybody allow that the poker had en- 
tirely cured him, by preaching from the 
bottom of his chest, with a glass of water 
upon the cushion, a sermon that stirred 
every heart, with the text, “Is thy servant 





| a dog, that he should do this thing?” 


I quit him with sorrow ; because I found 


in for punishment.|him a man of true feeling, and good 


We got on together so warmly 
that expense alone divided ns. He would 
have had me for parish-clerk, if I could 
‘have seen my way to it. 

| What prevails with a man like me, fore- 
most first of everything? Why, love of 
the blessed native land— which every 
‘good Welshman will surely love me for. 
f may have done a thing, now and then, 
below our native dignity, except to those 
who can enter into all the things we look 
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at. Itis not our nature altogether, to go have turned me into a herring! Colonel 
for less than’ our value. We know that Lougher has raised a regiment, and I am 
we are of the oldest blood to be found in first drill-sergeant ! 
this ancient island, and we ask nothing: Our dear maid of Sker would also give 
more than to be treated as the superior her beautiful son, only six months old, 
race should be. | Bampfylde Lougher Bluett, to go. to the 
In the presence of such great ideas, who, wars, and to fight the French; if any one 
cares what becomes of me? I really feel could only show her the way to do without 
that my marriage to Polly, and prolonga-' him. He cocks up his toes in a manner 
tion of a fine old breed, scarcely ought to which prove that his feet are meant for 
be spoken of. A man who has described  ratlines. 
the battle of the Nile need not dwell on' How the war is raging! I run to and 
matrimony. fro, upon hearing of Felix Farley’s Jour- 
Hurried speech does not become me on! nal, and am only fit to talk of it. Sir 
any other subject. Everybody has the Philip comes down, with his best tobacco, 
right to know, and everybody does know, | whenever he stops at Candleston. And a 
how the whole of the North Devon was craft has been built for me on purpose, by 
filled with joy, talk, and disputation, as to’ the old fellow at Appledore, and her name 
Commodore Bampfylde and the brightness, it is the “ Maid of Sker ” — to dance across 
of his acquittal. They drew him from) the Channel, whenever a one-armed man 
Barnstaple in a chaise, with only two can navigate. Colonel Lougher, and even 
springs broken, men having taken the! Lady Bluett, have such trust in me, that 
horses out, and done their best at collar-|they cross if their dear Delushy seems to 
work. He would have gladly jumped out) pine too much for her husband. And the 
and kicked them, but for the feeling of | Maid herself has brought her son, as 
their good-will. proud as if he came out of a wreck, to ex- 
Nothing would have detracted from this, | hibit him to Moxy, and Roger, and Bunny, 
and the feasts that were felt to be due | and Stradling the clerk —in a word, to all 
upon it, if Squire Philip had only known the parish, and the extra-parochical dis- 





how not to die at a time when nobody was trict. 


seasonably called on to think of death. 


Now I hope that nobody will ask me any 


But when he learned the shame inflicted! more questions concerning any one, male 


by himself on his ancient race, through 
trusting Chowne, and misbelieving his 
brother out of the self-same womb; and, 
above all, when he learned that Chowne 
was the bastard of a gypsy, he cast him- 
self into his brother’s arms, fetched one 
long sigh, and departed to a better world, 
with his hat on. 

This was the best thing that he could 
do, if he had chosen the time aright: and 
it saved a world of trouble. Sir Philip 
felt it a good bit, of course ; and so did 
Sir Drake Bampfylde. Nevertheless, if a 
living man withdraws into a shell so calmly, 
what can he expect more lively than his 
undertakers ? 

This was good, and left room for Harry, 
or rather young Philip Bampfylde, to step 
into the proper shoes, and have practice 
how to walk in them. Yet he was so 
caught with love of service, and of the 
navy, and so mad about Nelson, that the 
General could not help himself; but let 
him go to sea again. 

Nelson is afloat just now. The Crappos 
and the Dons appear to have made up their 
minds against us; and the former have the 
insolence to threaten a great invasion. 
If I only had two arms, I would leave my 
Polly to howl about me. As it is, they 








or female. If I cannot speak well of a 
person — my rule is to be silent. 

Hezekiah found his knavery altogether 
useless. He scraped himself home at last ; 
and built a bellows-organ at Bridgend, with 
a 74-gun crash to it. His reputation is 
therefore up — especially since he rejoined 
the church — in all churches that can afford 
him. Yet he will not always own that I 
was his salvation. Hepzibah prophesies 
nothing, except that Polly’s little son, 
“David Llewellyn,” will do something 
wonderful, to keep the ancient name up. 

It may be so. And I think that he will. 
But his father never did it. How many 
chances have I missed! How many times 
might I have advanced to stern respecta- 
bility! Yet some folk will like me better, 
and I like myself no less, for having pre- 
tended to be no more than I am —a poor 
frail fellow. 

The children still come down to the well, 
with three of our Bunny’s foremost, they 
get between my knees, and open blue or 
brown eyes up at me; in spite of Roger 
Berkrolles nodding to instil more manners, 
some of the prettiest stroke my white hair, 
coaxing for a story. Then they push for- 
ward little Davy, thinking that 1 spoil him 
so, because of his decided genius giving 
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Such promise of bard-hood — already it 
would do you good to hear him on the 
Jew’s harp. Nevertheless I answer firmly, 
nine times out of ten at least — 

“Little dears,” is all I say, “ Captain 
Davy is getting old. It is hard to tell a 





THE MAID OF SKER. 


You 
— quite 

only will 
shake it about, and keep a hollow sleeve 


tale, but easy to find fault with it. 
tell me that my left arm will 
a3 long as my right one, if 


on. My pets, when I get another arm, I 
will tell you another story.” 





Tuomas Hoop. — Not only did Hood hint no 
reference to himself, but he extended to others 
the full privileges of conversation; he never in- 
terrupted, and he listened with Spartan patience 
to every one, and it was apparent to the com- 
monest observer that not a speech, not an action 
made by any of the company escaped him, 


the old golden legend. That Hood possessed a 
rich fancy with imagination, it will suffice for 
our present purpose (seeing that the chief of 
my space must be devoted to his genius for wit 
and humour), that I bring to recollection that 
lovely poem, ‘‘ The Plea of the Midsummer 
Fairies;’’ in which graceful creation he has in- 


These I presume to be essential qualities to con- | volved an elegant eulogy upon the undying gen- 


stitute a gentleman in society. 


It was quite in-| ius of the poet who rescued from oblivion, and 


dispensable that this very superior man should | will carry down, with life and language, to all 
be included in the category of our writers in | times and people, the exquisite invention of the 
wit and humour — the list would have been in- | Fairy Mythology. Hood's design in this poem 
complete without him; but in canvassing his/ is, ** to celebrate by an Allegory that immor- 
intellectual accomplishments, it appears clear tality which Shakespeare has conferred on the 


that the reading public have bestowed the al- 
most undivided suffrage of their approbation 
upon his talent for humourous, even ludicrous 
combination, to the neglect of, or tacit indiffer- 
ence for, his sedate writings. Had Hood not 
written those two little serious and exquisiteiy 
affecting poems, ‘*‘ The Bridge of Sighs”? and 
**The Song of the Shirt,’’ three-fourths of the 
world would have considered him in no other 
light than that of an inveterate punster; and 
assuredly he has’ never yet received the honour 
due to his merits, as a grave and even forcefal 
classical writer; meaning ‘‘ classical’’ in the 
sense of purity and constructiveness, both with 
regard to his language and collocation of words 
in his sentences —in other words, his ‘* style.” 
Upon dissecting and examining Hood’s phrases 
it will be found in the first place that he rarely 
uses more words than are requisite to convey 
his ideas (now more especially referring to his 
sedate compositions) and the keystones of his 
sentences; his most important words will, I 
think, be uniformly found to be the precise 
words that should have been chosen. Moreover, 
his language is indigenous; it is Saxon English 
so far as he could employ it, and these are the 
main qualities requisite to constitute a pure 
style in writing, and these Hood in an 
eminent degree. Moreover, he was endowed 
with an abundant imagination : his mind framed 
pictures beyond the pale of our everyday work- 
ing world. In confirmation of this opinion, I 
would refer to his version of the story of ‘* Hero 
and Leander;’’ wherein, with correct apprecia- 
tion of the old mythology, he has gracefully 
represented the lover as being borne by a sea- 
nymph to her coral cave; but finding the life- 
spark extinct, she tenderly restores the body to 
the beach, that it may receive the affectionate 
rites of human sepulture. This poem would 
have done honour to the age that transmitted 





Fairy Mythology by his ‘ Midsummer Night’s 
Dream.’ Had it not been for Shakespeare — 
as he says — those pretty children of our child- 
hood would leave barely their names to our 
maturer years : they belong to the mites upon 
the plum, to the bloom of the fancy, a thing 
generally too frail and beautiful to withstand 
the rude handling of time; but Shakespeare has 
made this most perishable part of the mind’s 
creation equal to the most enduring; — he has 
so intertwined the Elfins with human sympa- 
thies, and linked them by so many delightful 
associations with the productions of nature, that 
they are as real to the mind’s eye as their green 
magical circles on the grass to the outer sense. 
It would have been a pity for such a race to go 
extinct, even though they were but as the but- 
terflies that hover about the leaves and blossoms 
of the visible world.” And in this spirit has 
Hood interceded with Old Father Time, introdu- 
cing the whole of the tiny royal court and its 
attendants; when the poet of Nature steps in, 
and redeems them from the swoop of his fell 
scythe, The Gentleman’s Magazine. 


Paper Armour. — Col. Muratori, at present in 
this country, has been endeavouring to introduce 
paper asa material for resisting bullets, and 
even projectiles of greater weight. A cuirass 
which he has invented, made of this material, 
and weighing no more than the ordinary metal 
Cuirass, is said to possess a much greater power 
of resistance. Experiments on this material 
were made at Chalons in 1868, under the direc- 
tion of the late Emperor of the French. The 
war stopped the experiments, and Colonel Mura- 
tori is now seeking to have them resumed in this 
country. Popular Science Review. 
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From The Spectator. 
THE LATE BARON STOCKMAR.* 


Tus volume presents some portraiture 
of one who, though scarcely known to the 
public, was amongst the most remarkable 
and actively influential men of our time — 
the very embodiment of wise counsel and 
large-minded statesmanship — a man who 
through a long life was the confidential 
friend and adviser of princes without con- 
tracting a taint of courtiership, or eyer be- 
ing lured by a vain combination out of the 
seclusion of unostentatious intimacies into 
the invidious glare of paraded favouritism. 
What heightens the singularity of this ex- 
istence is, that Stockmar was wholly with- 
out advantages of birth, and that he man- 
tained his exceptional footing of unre- 
stricted intimacy with Sovereigns in 
countries where he was a foreigner with- 
out awakening the easily kindled jealous- 
ies of native circles. We cannot recall a 

arallel figure to that of this unobserved 
riend and counsellor —the familiar in- 
mate of royal households and absolute 
confidant of princes — who for fifty years 
was admitted without reserve to the inner 
consultation of the world’s State affairs, 
without ever obtruding himself visibly on 
the public notice. It is, however, the fate of 
such a man — who lived “ more for others 
than himself” — to vanish from the world 
without leaving monuments that can pre- 
serve for posterity the memory of his 
merits. The only adequate record of a 
life of this nature may be found in letters, 
which alone can preserve in some degree 
the manner of the counsel spoken and a 
measure ‘of the wisdom which inspired it. 
We therefore feel under special obliga- 
tions for the skill with which in this vol- 
ume the son has put together a collection 
of his father’s papers, — a collection which, 
though necessarily a mere gleaning, as is 
required by delicate circumstances of time 
and relations that can be easily under- 
stood, yet gives a view of Stockmar not as 
depicted from without, but Stockmar as 
embodied in his own utterances. The 
volume thus composed is one that abounds 
in so much matter of the highest interest, 


that our difficulty is how to compress a 


notice within reasonable space. 

Christian Frederick Stockmar was born 
in 1787 in Coburg, where his father filled 
an inferior magisterial appointment. The 


son embraced the medical profession, and 
as a military surgeon accompanied wae 


* Denkwurdigkeiten aus den Papieren des Frei- 
Braun- 


herren Christian Friedrich von Stockmar. 
schweig. 1872.4 
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German force’ into France. On this occa- 
sion he came under the notice of Prince 
Leopold, who, on his engagement with 
Princess Charlotte, offered to make Stock- 
mar his private physician, and he came ac- 
cordingly to England in March, 1816. 
This special selection is proof that Leo- 
pold already entertained a particular re- 
spect for its object, but the exceptional in- 
timacy which ultimately subsisted was the 
result of subsequent events. At the Prin- 
cess’s death-bed the seal was set 
on the union between the two when, 
in the transport of grief, Leopold threw 
himself on his friend, asking and obtain- 
ing a promi<e that he would ever stay 
with him. Much has been written on that 
melancholy episode in English history, 
the life of Princess Charlotte, and Miss 
Knight’s memoir is specially devoted 
to it. This volume, however, contains a 
narrative exceeding in fullness and in au- 
thenticity all that has yet appeared con- 
cerning the incidents connected with the 
Princess’s engagement with the Prince of 
Orange, her marriage, and her death. The 
materials in regard to the two former are 
drawn from a manuscript volume — since 
Stockmar’s death in Queen Victoria’s pos- 
session —in which are copies of all cor- 
respondence exchanged in reference to 
the breaking off of the engagement, to- 
gether with a connecting narrative in 
Princess Charlotte’s own handwriting. It 
tallies with Miss Knight’s account in the 
main, but the summary of the letters in 
this volume gives much new detail of a 
story of domestic unhappiness which we 
do not care to dwell on here. Stockmar 
uickly acquired a more intimate position in 
the royal circle then would have necessarily 
followed from his rank, but with the char- 
| acteristic discretion of his nature he per- 
sistently declined interfering in any way 
lin the medical treatment of the Princess 
; during her pregnancy, for he felt the tre- 
mendous responsibility that would rest on 
him, an unknown foreign physician, if he 
| disagreed from the treatment recommend- 
ed by eminent English practitioners. All 
that he did was to draw confidentially the 
Prince’s attention to what Stockmar be- 
lieved to be a wrong system that was be- 
‘ing applied. It was only in her last mo- 
| ments that he attended the Princess. At 
| midnight, Croft came to his bedside, and 
| announcing an unexpected change for the 
| worse, begged Stockmar (whom previous- 
ly he had rather snubbed) to come. After 
!a@ moment’s hesitation, on a renewed call 
| from Dr. Baillie, he hastened to the pa- 
tient. The Princess was tossing herself 
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in pain from side to side. Baillie was ap- 
lying stimalants, and said to her, “ Here 
is an old friend coming to you.” The 
Princess recognized Stockmar — called 
him by the familiar name of “ Stocky ” — 
complained of having been made tipsy — 
then grew quieter, and in a few minutes 
expired. It was Stockmar’s medical opin- 
ion that death resulted from previous 
wrong treatment during pregnancy. Some 
hours after the catastrophe, the formerly 
self-confident Croft wrote to Stockmar, 
“God grant that neither you nor any one 
dear to you may ever suffer what I am 
now undergoing,” and a few weeks later 
the great practitioner committed suicide. 
So sudden had been the demise that the 
Prince was not present, and Stockmar 
had to inform him. It was when kneeling 
by his dead wife’s bedside that Leopold 
said, “I am now forlorn; will you promise 
always to stay with me ? ’’ and that Stock- 
mar pledged himself to do so, “so long as I 
saw he confided in me and I could be use- 
ful.” From that day he entered on a new 
position. He ceased to be the Prince's 
hysician, to become, as comptroller of his 
ousehold, his intimate attendant. As 
such, his first action was to induce Leo- 
old not to go to the Continent. “In 
ngland,” he wrote, “he must mourn, 
where a whole people is mourning with 
him, after having shown towards him much 
good-will and confidence.” The advice 
was undeniably sound, and contributed 
greatly to the Prince’s popularity in this 
country. 

Still Leopold’s position in Eugland was 
necessarily anomalous, and not to the 
taste of a naturally active and ambitious 
temperament. It is not strange, there- 
fore, that when the crown of Greece 
seemed within reach, he should have 
snatched at it with an impatience not ap- 
proved of by his wise friend. The first 
overtures reached Leopold in 1829 at 
Naples, and we have here the report of 
Stockmar’s brother, sent to confer con- 
fidentially with Capodistrias, who seems 
throughout to have acted ambiguously. 
The difficulty from the first was that the 
three powers circumscribed Greece within 
too narrow territorial boundaries, and that 
the Prince wished for a distinct and public 
invitation. Stockmar earnestly urged Leo- 
pold to avoid committing himself in any 
manner before having obtained the posi- 
tive concession of preliminary conditions. 
Unfortunately, his impatience was enticed 
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coping with which he was no longer able 
to exact. On February 11, 1830, Leopold 
addressed a communication to the Con- 
ference, stipulating five points as con- 
ditional to his acceptance,— amongst them 
a loan, and the presence of a foreign mil- 
itary force until a Greek army could be 
formed. This document he was induced 
to withdraw by Lord Aberdeen, substitut- 
ing a paper of mere observations. The 
fact is, the prospect of a career lured on 
Leopold, in the hope of ultimately obtain- 
ing the assent of the Powers to indispensa- 
ble modifications in the original terms, 
until he found himself in a cruel dilemma 
between his own acceptance, the imprac- 
tical temper of diplomacy, and the equally 
impossible conditions of Greece. Then 
his shrewdness got the better of ambition, 
and on the 21st July, Leopold declared that 
he definitively declined to go to Greece, 
a step which exposed him to much obloquy. 
The Russian Matuszewicz said, that after 
so much bad faith and vacillation, it must 
be a subject of gratification not to see on 
the throne one “ who would have betrayed 
the confidence of the Powers,” and Stein 
wrote these bitter words: —“ What do you 
say of the Marquis Peu-d-peu’s conduct ? A 
man of such irresolute character is wholly 
unfit to grapple vigorously with life. He 
has no colour.” <A few months, and this 
contemptuously dismissed aspirant became 
the wise King of the Belgians; but then 
he shaped his course by the light of this 
Greek experience, and in entire conform- 
ity with the counsels of his wise friend. 
Although proclaimed by the Belgian 
Congress, and openly encouraged by the 
Ministers in Conference, Leopold steadily 
declined to hold any communication with 
the Belgian deputation until after sig- 
nature by the Conference of Articles ac- 
ceptable to Belgium and their ratification 
by a vote in Congress. Leopold had 
doubts also as to the possibility of working 
the very democratic constitution. He re- 
ferred it to Stockmar, who, after mature 
consideration, counselled the acceptance 
of it, and he never modified his opinion on 
this head during the many severe trials 
the King’s Government had to undergo. 
Stockmar accompanied Leopold to Brus- 
sels. As is well known, the new King’s 
actual entry was the signal for an advance 
of the Dutch, who overran the country, 
the Belgian Army dissolving like snow. 
Then followed, on Leopold’s summons, the 
French occupation. This measure, adopt- 


into unguarded acceptances, whereupon | ed on Stockmar’s advice, was full of risk, 


he found himself confronted by difficulties 
—the indispensable material means for 


| 
| 


for jealousy of French designs was keen 
amongst the Powers, while the ignomix 
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ious breakdown of the Belgian forces 
altogether made the infant country look 
like a thing of straw. Talleyrand through- 
out aimed at insidiously bringing about a 
state of things resulting in the partition of 
Belgium between France and Holland, 
while, on the other hand, the Belgians, 
notwithstanding their crushing defeat in 
the field, showed themselves unreasonably 
unwilling to consent to such modifications 
of terms as were due to the present posi- 
tion of the Dutch. Under these circum- 
stances, Stockmar was sent to London in 
the delicate character of the King’s confi- 
dential agent, by the side of the accredited 
representatives of Belgium. A position 
more liable to wound susceptibilities in any 
direction cannot be conceived; neverthe- 
less, Stockmar preserved the intimate con- 
fidence of all parties concerned, and while 
treating direct with the English and other 
Ministers, he never gave umbrage to the 
distinguished men who officially repre- 
sented Belgium. There is an immense 
mass of most interesting matter ranging 
over the three years of critical activity 
spent in this service in London. The pro- 
blem was to achieve some diplomatic set- 
tlement which should dissipate the diplo- 
matic dread of French aggrandisement, 
and comp4ss some practical protection 
against contumacious Holland. It is very 
striking with what calmness of mind and 
steadiness of purpose Stoc.mar bore him- 
self throughout moments when the king- 
dom of Belgium seemed to hang on a 
thread. Lord Palmerston threatened that 
if the Belgians did not yield a point the 
Conference would wash its hands of the 
matter, and let them take their own chances 
with the Dutch. “I replied not a word to 
this threat, but said to myself, that though 
four of the Conference Powers might wish 
such an event, France never could tolerate 
the conquest of Belgium by Holland.” 
The entry of French officers into the Bel- 
gian Army was a — subject of jeal- 
ousy, especially to King William IV., and 
the following interview with him is char- 
acteristic: —“ King William gave me an 
audience. I knew he meant to lecture me, 
and therefore, on coming in, I made a very 
serious face, which put out uncommonly his 
kindly nature, even to throwing him into 
embarrassment. He was long before he 
could find the right text. At last he found 
it. It was that as a neutral State we 
wanted no army, and our policy should be 
equally neutral, neither French or Eng- 
lish He said much which was 
good on this, which I praised greatly, 
whereupon he at once again resumed his 
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usual good-humour. He said the appoint- 
ment of French officers was particularly 
disagreeable to him. I replied what I had 
already said to Palmerston about getting 
English officers, when he answered eager- 
ly,‘On this matter I will talk to you 
another time, for anyhow I desire you not 
to leave without coming to see me again.’” 
The position of affairs was intensely criti- 
cal. The Belgians, notwithstanding their 
declared inability to cope in the field with 
the Dutch, would not abate from the points 
accorded by the eighteen articles of the 
original London Protocol, while the obsti- 
nacy of the King of Holland was abetted 
by the ambiguous attitude of the Northern 
Powers and the prevailing jealousy of 
France. The London Conference at last 
evolved a new basis of agreement, known 
as the Twenty-four Articles. In framing 
them Stockmar testifies “that Palmerston 
alone vigorously defended the Belgian in- 
terests,” while “Talleyrand did nothing 
but yield all points of pure Belgian inter- 
ests, to insist only on what mainly affected 
those of France.” Throughout these per- 
plexing negotiations Stockmar incessantly 
urged the King to firmness of action. “I 
call on your Majesty,” he wrote on Sep- 
tember 10, “ (1) never to lose heart; (2) 
never to lose activity, which is what your 
enemies hope ; (3) not to neglect the civil 
organization for the military one. The na- 
tion must see that in the very height of 
the storm the work of peace is being pro- 
moted.” Stockmar as earnestly insisted 
on the King’s forcing on the country ac- 
ceptance of the Twenty-four Articles. In 
a long letter he stated all the arguments 
in favour of such a course and against ab- 
dication, which Leopold meditated. “No 
doubt the King is exposed to temporary 
disadvantages from the Twenty-four Arti- 
cles, that is, he can for a while become less 
popular with an unreasonable, inconstant 
mass. Against this there is a sovereign 
remedy. Let him show himself a quiet, 
firm, active, sensible King, and we will see 
if in a short time he is not again the most 
popular King in Europe. Abdication, on 
the other hand, would ruin him in the eyes 
of Europe....... The King went to 
Belgium to preserve the peace of Europe, 
and to save there the cause of constitu- 
tional monarchy. That is the mission he 
is under an engagement towards Europe, 
the Powers, and Belgium to execute. The 
King’s task is a fine one; let him show 
himself worthy of it.” To add force to 
these words, Stockmar went himself over 
to Brussels. The King acted as he coun- 
selled. The Twenty-four Articles were 
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 ommageasey and were voted by the Cham- 
ers, not a little probably under a sense 
that in the event of their rejection the 
King was resolved on abdicating, which he 
then would have done, with full justifica- 
tion. These Articles were then embodied 
in the London Treaty, the 25th clause of 
which contains the well-known guarantee 
of the Five Powers for their execution, 
whereby Stockmar’s structure was, so to 
say, got under roof. Not but that still 
negotiations were protracted, and many 
delicate questions still open, owing to 
Dutch stiffneckedness, French ambiguous- 
ness, and Russian mysteriousness. The 
point about razing fortresses on the French 
frontier proved especially thorny. In all 
these matters Stockmar took the same ac- 
tive part as before; and throughout the 
marked influence he exerted, without any 
official position beyond that of agent for 
the winding-up of Leopold’s annuity 
affairs, gave umbrage to none. The part 
taken by himself in the creation of the 
Belgian kingdom Stockmar never regret- 
ted. In this volume are many most inter- 
esting letters in regard to Belgian affairs, 
prospects, and parties, down to the time 
of his death in 1863. Without being blind 
to the peculiar dangers to which it was ex- 


posed, Stockmar had nevertheless faith in 
the vitality of Belgium nurtured in a conrse 


of constitutional government. He be- 
lieved it to be as sure of its existence as 
any other second-rate power in Europe; 
for, as he wrote in the critical period of 
1850, “ What I have long believed I now 
believe more than ever, namely, that Bel- 
gium can lose itself as an independent 
State only through the errors of its own 
government and popular reprensentatives. 
But king, government, and representation 
have, since 1848, given evidence before 
Europe, the former that they can govern, 
the other that they know how to adapt 
themselves to the part allotted them in a 
truly representative constitution.”” To se- 
cure, however, the advantages of the posi- 
t.on, Stockmar insisted on the necessity of 
Belgium keeping up her power to make a 
stand on emergency in behalf of that neu- 
. trality which by the concurrence of diplo- 
‘ macy had been accorded to her territory. 
So when the project was mooted of a Bel- 
gian-French customs’ union, Stockmar dis- 
approved of it, as perilous to that coun- 
try’s independence, which, under all cir- 
cumstances, he continued to believe, could 
be cemented only by the legitimate devel- 
opments of the constitutional process. It 
is known to every one how fierce a strug- 
gle has been waged there between the 
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Catholic and the Liberal parties. Stock- 
mar calmly looked on these incidents in 
the conviction that they were mere momen- 
tary upheavings, aud that the ultimate out- 
come would be constitutional progress. It 
will be remembered that in 1857 serious 
disturbances occurred on the occasion of 
the so-called Loi des Couvents, brought for- 
ward by an Ultramontane Cabinet, when 
the King at one time spoke of putting 
himself at the head of the troops, and 
eventually did interfere by a letter which 
was a manifesto. Stockmar, in letters 
which are the quintessence of calm, clear 
counsel, followed these events from afar. 
“ Because the Liberals have had recourse 
to the mob,” he writes, “it does not follow 
that the Belgian Constitution is dead. It will 
die only the day when one party alone is in 
the absolute ascendancy, and has usurped all 
authority. You know the stress I lay on the 
success of that which I call the Belgian 
experiment. The great experimentator on 
whom success depends is the King himself. 
Now is really the capital moment of his 
reign, and now it is he must show that those 
were right:who confided in his wisdom, 
justice, and honesty. The King has said 
to me often, ‘ The Catholic party alone has 
consistency with us, the Liberal is like a 
rope of sand.’ Abstractedly I agree in the 
truth and accuracy of this opinion. But 
as soon as it is applied to practice, its gen- 
eral correctness will be reduced into a 
merely relative and conditional one. For 
in practice the doctrine which constitutes 
the essence of the Catholic party will give 
it the consistency on which an Executive 
could confidently rely, only so long as an 
intelligent and energetic opposition stands 
over against it, which circumscribes by that 
fact the doctrine, and through such limita- 
tion lends consistency and discipline to the 
Catholics.” And he ends, after further ar- 
gument, —“ My firm conviction therefore 
is, that the Belgian experiment can be consid- 
ered a failure only when political power is 
vested in the hands of the Catholics, and the 
Sorce of the Liberals is reduced to nothing.” 
Such was one of Stockmar’s last utter- 
ances on the prospect attending one of the 
great problems of his life. But this Bel- 
gian creation was far from being the sole 
work in which he was actively interested, 
and we shall give some account of the 
many striking points connected with his 
long intimacy with Prince Albert and the 
Queen. 

Before taking up the thread of Stock- 
mar’s further personal experiences, we 
must draw attention to two remarkable 
historical contributions contained in this 
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volume. The one is contained in a sum-' with counsel at this momentous period of 
mary made by Stockmar of French State! her life. Those times were very differ- 
pe concerning a contemplated scheme | ent from ours. The passions of the Re- 
or active co-operation with Russia against: form struggle had not yet subsided, and 
Turkey in September, 1829, on the basis, Tory and Whig politicians stood over 
of the annexation of Belgium. Charles| against each other with far grimmer feel- 
X. assented to the plan which (after a’ ings than now divide parties. Amidst the 
discussion in the council, when the Dau-| ew of this dangerous situation, 
phin at first suggested that it might be| Stockmar calmly and shrewdly navigated 
more advisable to secure the Rhenish | s0 as to win the respect of every leading 
provinces), was embodied in instructions | statesman,— Melbourne and Wellington, 
to the French Ambassador in St. Peters-| Peel and Palmerston. This foreigner con- 
burg; and these were rendered abortive | centrated all his efforts on instilling into 
only by the sudden conclusion of the the youthful Queen the principles of ab- 
Adrianople Treaty. Prince Polignac ex-| solute constitutional impartiality, the ne- 
pressly rests this policy on the necessity | cessity that a Sovereign in this country 
of “breaking the maritime authority of | should not become identified as the parti- 
England ;” yet from another interesting | zan of any particular political faction, —a 
entry of Stockmar’s we are assured that | golden maxim, which it was an especial 
the Duke of Wellington had exerted his| merit to have pressed on the juvenile 
very considerable influence on Charles X.| mind of a Princess naturally disposed to 
to make Polignac Minister, from a confi-; look on those by whom she had been al- 
dent belief that his foreign policy would| ways surrounded with that fond partiality 
be in entire accordance with his own.| which culminated in the bed-chamrber- 
The other interesting contribution is a| women crisis. Stockmar found fault with 
long confidential memorandum on the| Lord Melbourne for thoughtlessly encour- 
events of his reign written by William IV.| aging this disposition in the Queen on 
for the use of Sir R. Peel on his coming|some occasions for mere party objects, 
into office in 1834. The paper goes into| and this was the only point on which these 
much detail as to the motives which ruled | two men ever had serious differences. 
the King in dealing with the various inci-| From the notices in the Queen’s book 
dents in his reign, down to the dismissal | we already knew that the idea of her mar- 
of the Melbourne Cabinet. Men and af-| riage with Prince Albert had been dis- 
fairs are discussed very fully and without | cussed as early as 1836, between Leopold 
reserve. We can here only glance at two| and Stockmar, and this volume contains 
statements. The King in the most dis-| much on this subject. We see here with 
tinct terms says that it was his insuperable | what systematic and conscientious method 
objection to see Lord John Russell, on ac-| everything was planned and executed to 
ceunt of his views concerning the Church, | train the Prince to fulfil worthily the po- 
entrusted with the leadership, which made} sition for which he was destined. The 
him dismiss the Cabinet. The King also| most anxious considerations were devoted 
affirms that “Lord Lansdowne, at the|to the proper selection of a course of 
time of the resignation of Mr. Stanley and | study, and Stockmar was again appointed 
his friends, distinctly declared to the King | to be the wise attendant who should guide 
that he unequivocally shared their views, | and inspire. The Queen, though resolved 
and that the earnest entreaties of Lord|on postponing any definite engagement, 
Grey, and his declaration that in the event | had in her mind entertained favourably 
of Lansdowne’s leaving, he himself would} her uncle’s proposal. She spoke on the 
also resign, had alone induced him to re-| subject to Stockmar, “and charged him in 
main in the Ministry.” : writing to accompany the Prince on a 
In May, 1837, Stockmar returned to|tour” to Italy. The following extract 
England, after three years’ absence,|from a letter written during this journey 
charged by his Royal friend with the enor-| is curious in many ways : —“‘ The Prince’s 
mously delicate, difficult, and responsible | constitution cannot be called strong. Af- 
duty of standing as unseen meutor by the | ter exertion he often appears pale and ex- 
side of a young girl of eighteen, about to | hausted for a while. Full of the best will 
mount the throne of a great empire.| and the noblest purpose, he yet often fails 
From infancy Leopold had watched over|in execution. On many things his judg- 
his niece with a father’s anxious fore-'ment is in advance of his years, but until 
thought, of which this volume contains| now, at least, he shows not the smallest 
abundant. evidence, and now he sent/| interest in political occurrences. Even the 
Stockmar over to guide her inexperience most important events cannot induce him 
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during their occurrence to read through a 
newspaper. As regards les belles maniéres, 
there is still a good deal to be wished for. 
He will always be more popular with men 
than women, for towards these he has too 
little eagerness,—is too indifferent and 
reserved.” This was the man who grew 
into the most indefatigable of princes — 
the most assiduous and watchful observer 
of politics — one who never allowed him- 
self an idle moment, and whose life was 
one incessant course of systematic and 
conscientious activity. High as the Prince’s 
memory stands, one rises from the perusal 
of these pages with a heightened concep- 
tion of his conscientious sense of duty and 
his unswerving consistency in labouring 
for definite and elevated ends. The diffi- 
culties of his position, at first, were im- 
mense, and the absurdest reports prevailed 
in relation to him. Lord Palmerston him- 
self wrote a note marked immediate to 
Stockmar, asking, “Can you tell me 
whether Prince Albert belongs to any 
Protestant sect the articles of which 
could prevent his taking the Communion 
according to the forms in the Church of 
England?” The Tories joined in cutting 


down the Prince’s annuity, and swelle 
the chorus of unfriendly sentiment with 


which the German consort was received. 
It was again Stockmar’s high merit to 
have striven successfully to make the 
Prince overlook these personal annoy- 
ances, and by his individual influence with 
the leaders of the Opposition —the Duke 
and Peel—to have promoted the quiet 
vesting of the Regency in the Prince Con- 
sort. 

In 1841 the Peel Ministry came into 
office, the head of which Stockmar., 
judged thus:—“I have great confi- 

ence in Peel’s capacity as a statesman. 
His weak side is distrust in himself and in 
others. In quiet times he is, therefore, 
abler than in stormy ones. But he will 
be Premier in a higher degree than his 
redecessor, and relying on his honesty, I 

ope the Royal prerogative will be better 

rotected by him than by Melbourne.” 

his prerogative it was ever Stockmar’s 
anxious desire to see carefully preserved 
from taint within those limits of constitu- 
tional influence which, however impalpable, 
are yet so sensible. Without any osten- 
sible appointment in the household, Stock- 
mar continued to be an inmate of the palace. 
Lord Liverpool calls him “ a second father 
to the Prince and Queen,” coming and 
going away as the spirit moved him— 
dispensed even from the obligation of 
Court dress—and consulted on every- 
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thing, from the arrangements of the 
nursery to the most secret affairs of State. 
In that period two Royal visits to this 
country occurred that created a sensation 
— the King of Prussia’s and the Emperor 
of Russia’s —in reference to which the 
volume contains interesting notices. The 
King of Prussia came to stand sponsor to 
the Prince of Wales, and this simple act 
had awakened political suspicion. The 
King himself had consulted Metternich 
whether he should come, who had replied 
evasively; and the French Minister de- 
manded that the King should at least visit 
France on his way. It would seem that 
Stockmar was not personally known to 
the King, who had, moreover, a dislike, 
in perfect keeping with the spirit of his 
government, for the intimate familiar of 
revolutionary Belgium. He, hotvever, 
sent for him, and there is a long account 
of a characteristic interview : — 


**The King began by explaining his duties 
towards Germany, speaking long thereon and 
even eloquently, He was the natural champion 
of Germany’s honour and weal, and so bound 
to watch the danger that might come over Ger- 
many from Belgium. His wish was that Bel- 
gium should find it possible to connect itself 
with Germany, and join the confederation. . . . 
He seemed to appreciate justly the crisis likely 
to ensue from Louis Philippe’s death and the 
character of the Duke of Orleans. Returning to 
Belgium, he repeated that what he most wished 
was some pledge of the King’s sincere good in- 
tentions toward Germany, for that in the event 
of war the Belgian fortresses would directly fall 
into French hands was what none of his Gen- 
erals doubted. . . . . I had not once interrupted 
the King in his speech of about an hour, When 
his subject seemed exhausted, I confined myself 
to some compressed remarks which in substance 
comprised objections. . . . I reminded the King 
simply of the political state of Europe in 1830; 
how much Europe then owed to Leopold for his 
determination, how ambiguously the Northern 
Powers had borne themselves in a matter which 
had been undertaken for the common good, and 
how greatly by a faulty policy they had them- 
selves contributed to call forth the conditions in 
Belgium of which the King complained. At this 
apostrophe the good-humoured quiet expression 
of the King’s countenance was changed into a 
drawn, uneasy, perplexed look; I felt that the 
habit of an absolute military Court made my 
words appear naked. But I continued quietly 
to unfold my reasons for not holding the exist- 
ence of Belgium to be so precarious as the King 
did. . . . . [closed my reply with the confession 
of opinion that it would be wholly impossible to 
carry out under the political conjunctions of 
the moment the King’s wish, to associate Bel- 
gium with the German Confederation, inasmuch 
as the policy of North-Eastern Europe had done 
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everything since 1830 to drive Belgium away , 


from Prussia and Germany and towards France.”’ 


Whatever may have been Frederick 
William’s first sensation at being so firmly 
contradicted, he was too clever a man not 
to appreciate Stockmar’s conversation, 
and we shall find later some remarkable 
communications between the two, though 
Stockmar, with his clear insight, at once 
took the measure of the King, as “a man 
of sentiment of a good kind, very willing 
to promote what is good and right as far 
as he understands it, but prone to mysti- 
cism, and who had left on no one the im- 
pression of being a real statesman.” 

The fact tuat Nicholas during his visit 
had discussed with Lord Aberdeen and Sir 
R. Peel political combinations was already 
known, but here for the first time we have 
a detailed record of these pregnant con- 
versations. That the journey had been 
undertaken for the express purpose of 
conferring with English statesmen Stock- 
mar never doubted. “I believe Nicholas 
is come to place in the scales betimes a 
counterweight to France. The Emperor 
seems convinced of the speedy demise of 
Turkey.” The following extract will give 


some notion of the strange language held 
by Nicholas : — 


**In the conversation with Aberdeen the Em- 
peror said suddenly and hastily, ‘ You wish to 
speak about Belgium. Let us do so at once, Sit 
down. I will forget that I am Emperor, do you 
forget that you are English Minister. Let us 
be, I Nicholas, you Aberdeen. Well, I hear 
your Queen wishes I should be on a good footing 
with Leopold. I myself wish nothing more... 
but this is impossible so long as the Polish offi- 
cers remain in his service. Let us judge the 
matter not as Emperor and Minister, but as 
gentlemen. The Poles are and remain rebels. 
Can a gentleman take into his service rebels 
against his friend? What would you say if I 
took under protection O’Connell, if I made him 
minister? . . . . Louis Philippe has done good 
service to Europe; that I recognize. His friend 
I myself can never be. His family is said to be 
good and amiable. But as for himself, what has 
he done? To fortify his position, he has sought 
to undermine and ruin mine as Russian Em- 
peror. That I never will forgive him 
Turkey is a dying man. However much we 
may try to keep it alive, we will not succeed; it 
will, it must die. That will bea critical mo- 
ment. I see I shall have to make my armies 
march. Then Austria must do the same. I 
fear no one but France. What will it want? I 
am afraid much, in Africa, inthe Mediterranean, 
even in the East. Do you remember the Ancona 
expedition? Why should not France make the 
like to Crete, to Smyrna? Must not England 
then be on the spot with its whole naval fcrce? 
Therefore a Russian army, an Austrian, a big 
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English fleet in those regions! So many pow- 
der-kegs close by the fire! Who will hinder the 
spark from kindling?’ During the conversa- 
tion with Sir R Peel the windows were open. 
The Emperor spoke.so loud, that the Premier 
begged the Emperor to withdraw himself into 
the room, ‘Turkey,’ he said, ‘ must crumble, 
Nesselrode denies it, but Jam convinced. . . . 
I do not want an inch of Turkey, but I will also 
not allow any one else to have an inch of it.’ 
The Premier replied England was in the same 
condition. In one point English policy was 
somewhat modified in respect of Egypt. A too 
powerful Government which could close the 
trade-road and stop the overland mails England 
could not allow. The Emperor continued, ‘ At 
present one cannot stipulate what should be 
done with Turkey when dead. Such stipulations 
would only acceleratedemise. Therefore, I shall 
do all in my power to conserve the status quo.’ 
. ++.» The Premier remarked ‘that a capital 
object of his policy would be to see, on Louis 
Philippe’s death, the French throne go without 
convulsions to the next lawful heir of the Ur- 
leans dynasty.’ The Emperor answered, ‘I 
have nothing against this; I wish the French 
every happiness, but this they cannot have with- 
out quiet Through you I hope that 
France can be kept within bounds, But I did 
not come here with political designs. I want to 
obtain your confidence, so that you might learn 
to believe I am sincere and honest. On this ac- 
count I am discussing these topics. Despatches 
cannot produce what I want. . . . By personal 
intercourse I hope to remove prejudices. For I 
have a high esteem for England, but what the 
French say of me I do not care a straw, — I spit 
upon it.” ”’ 


Taken together with the events that re- 
sulted in the Crimean war, these utter- 
ances are memorable, and in our opinion 
the fact of their having been spoken aggra- 
vates the culpable blindness Lord Aber- 
deen subsequently showed to the Emper- 
or’s design. Stockmar says that Nicholas 
perpetually used the phrase, “I know I am 
considered an actor, but I am not so; I am 
sincere, and say what I mean, and keep 
my word,” adding that he was not likely 
to have produced much effect by these 
words. It would, however, really look as 
if Lord Aberdeen had taken for good coin 
these very flash protestations. 

On Stockmar, for one, the explosion of 
1848, did not come by surprise. “I am 
more and more convinced,” he wrote in 
April, 1849, “that we are in the beginning 
of a great political crisis.” The point of 
time referred to is that of the ill-starred 
Spanish marriages, now well-nigh forgot- 
ten, but which yet were an event. for they 
broke up the peculiar alliance which had 
subsisted between France and England, 
and marked Louis Phillippe’s start on the 
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plane of his descent. This volume con- 
tains much on this matter, but we must 
content ourselves with saying that no de- 
monstration can be possibly more conclu- 
sive than that furnished here of the delib- 
erate trickery played on the Queen and 
Prince Albert by Louis Philippe in con- 
versation at Eu, and in subsequent deal- 
ings. Stockmar never rated the French 
King very high, but for Guizot he enter- 
tained a downright aversion, as having 
been the direct agent of the great Euro- 
pean convulsion, by “his arrogance,” 
courtiership, recklessness, and ignorance 
of the world and men.” Stockmar hap- 
pened to be in Germany when the crisis 
occurred, and for the first time he found 
himself in the midst of a political move- 
ment which instinctively affected him, not 
merely as a friend and a thoughtfui poli- 
tician, but as a patriot. Now a new side 
in his character was revealed; his deep, 
warm, sensitive German nature was kin- 
dled by the fire of a sympathy which was 
not the less intense because cleared of the 
fumes of a confused enthusiasm. Stock- 
mar had long arrived at the conclusion 
that the dualism between Prussia and 
Austria was and must ever be fatal to 
Germany; that Austria now could rule 
Germany in a German sense, from its 
large non-German elements, and that 
therefore if Germany was to be consoli- 
dated under an effective direction, that 
must needs be vested in Prussia, and re- 
pose on a considerable curtailment of the 
autonomy possessed by the minor German 
Sovereign. But to shut Austria forcibly 
out of the Union, and to make all the old 
German Princes sink into mere feudatories 
of the Prussian throne, seemed a violent 
and needless process to all, and they were 
in that day many, who dreamt the con- 
struction of an United Empire, within 
which, at least, every German-speaking 
being should be comprised; as “a = to 
others who from olden associations could 
not bring themselves to see that to work 
through so big a task as the vigorous 
reconstruction of dismembered Germany 
it would require a better machinery, than 
could be possibly set up by a co-operation 
of discordant and feeble autonomies. 
Stockmar found himself at variance even 
with the enlightened and thoroughly 
patriotically-minded personages of his inti- 
macy, who were loath to admit that 
Austria had to be lopped off as a superflu- 
ous, and hence, perforce, mischievous limb. 
Stockmar, however, did not allow himself 
to be at all restrained by this considera- 
tion, in his outspokenness. “As we differ 
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in our political views since February,” he 
wrote to one of his royal patrons, “I ac- 
cept misrepresentations from your part as 
natural, even though you should take cre 
not to speak yourself out quite openly to 
me. The truth is, we occupy at present 
two different stand-points in politics. I 
think I can precisely define yours; it is 
purely dynastic, in which means are not 
to be found for a remedy of our political 
ills. Mine could hardly become clear to 
you without special explanations which can 
be given only by word of mouth and con- 
versation.” Ultimately this difference of 
opinion was removed. As events pro- 
gressed, the truth of what Stockmar held 
about Austria was seen, and Prince Albert 
himself became converted to the belief 
that for Europe, as for Germany, the best 
solution would be a union under Prussian 
suzerainty, with Austria as a distinct state 
outside its pale. But here we must stop 
for the present, reserving for a future 
occasion some notice of Stockmar’s doings 
and speculations during the eventful period 
between the year 1848 and the close of the 
Crimean war. 


From The Pall Mall Gazette. 
ROME AND ITALY. 


Tue Kingdom of Italy has entered a new 
phase since the beginning of the present 
month. It is difficult to exaggerate the 
importance of the Pope’s declaration at 
the Vatican on the 2nd inst., that “the 
time for action”’ had arrived. His cardi- 
nal-vicar echoed the word of command 
next day; and the Archbishop of Naples, 
Cardinal Riario Sforza, in an official circu- 
lar addressed to the clergy of his diocese, 
soon after repeated the watchword, “Go 
to the poll,” given on that occasion. The 
resolution taken by the Holy Father must 
have been a sudden one; for he had sus- 
pended three priests a divinis scarcely a 
fortnight before for having accepted seats 
in the municipal council of their village, 
and threatened them with excommunica- 
tion for laxity of principle. Moreover, the 
confusion into which the new plan de cam- 
pagne has thrown the clerical press proves 
that it was entirely unforeseen. For sev- 
eral days war raged between Marchese 
Baviera, Monsignor Nardi, and Don Mar- 
gotto as to the interpretation to be given 
to the new instructions, until the Curia 
gave its approval to the last of the three 
champions, the violent but remarkably 
clever editor of the Unita Cattolica. By 
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the official interpretation which has thus 
— the participation of the Catho- 
ics is strictly limited to municipal elec- 
tions; but whoever knows Rome and her 
caution knows also that this limited parti- 
cipation can only be a feeling of the way, 
and that in the event of success it would 
immediately be extended to political elec- 
tions. It is not difficult to discover the 
reason for this volte face, this passage from 
the defensive to the offensive. Since M. 
Thiers has declared it to be his firm inten- 
tion to live on good terms with the new 
kingdom ; since Prince Humbert’s and Prin- 
cess Margaret’s appearance at the Court of 
Potsdam ; the official announcement of an 
imminent projected journey of the Em- 
peror Francis Joseph to Berlin, and the 
visit paid by the late Grand Duke of Tus- 
cany’s son to the usurper in the Quirinal — 
the last remaining illusions as to the possi- 
bility of overthrowing the new kingdom 
and restoring the former dynasties and the 
temporal power must have disappeared in 
the Vatican. “Wecan no longer expect 
any help from Governments, but from God 
alone,” repeated the “ prisoner ” the other 
day to the officials of his ex-Government. 
So, with the suppleness peculiar to the 
Curia, they have suddenly accepted the 
challenge they had so long refused, and 
strive to gain the upper hand in the State 
they had so long striven in vain to over- 
throw. 

There can be little doubt that the elec- 
tions of the 4th of August for twelve 
municipal councillors in Rome and the 
whole body in Naples will return a ma- 
jority of Liberal members; for the elec- 
toral law of Italy places the election in the 
hands of a social class which, to a man, has 
liberal and national propensities. Besides, 
the fear of being beaten by the enemy will 
come in aid of the efforts of the Adminis- 
tration to prevent that fatal abstention 
which has been hitherto practised on so 
large a scale in Italy, precisely because the 
Liberals were sure of triumphing as long 
as the clericals took no part in the vote. 
This even the Pope himself seemed to per- 
ceive pretty clearly when he complained 
on the 13th of July last “that there was 
no liberty for the Catholics in the elec- 
tions:” so if there is a defeat of the 
Church party, it may be explained away 
plausibly. We must own for our own part 
that we should regret for Italy’s sake a too 
complete victory on the side of the patri- 
ots. The point to be gained by the Gov- 
ernment is to get the clericals to partici- 
pate in political as well as municipal elec- 
tions. Any success on the 4th of August 
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would most likely have this effect, and the 
recognition of the Kingdom of Italy by 
the only really dangerous foe it has would 
be a fait accompli. And even were the 
majority in Parliament ever to turn out 
Catholic, and the administration fall into 
clerical hands, that party would never 
think of deliberately resigning the weap- 
ons which modern laws and modern free- 
dom ensure to them. Neither in France 
nor in Belgium have they dreamed of 
abolishing the liberty of the press, civil 
marriage, or lay instruction. As to can- 
celling such sales of ecclesiastical proper- 
ties as have already taken place, that is 
simply impossible. The only thing a 
Catholic majority might perhaps attempt 
would be to prevent the law of seculariza- 
tion being applied to Rome; and this, by 
the way, properly understood, would be a 
great benefit for Italy herself. We have 
seen the chief of the Catholic party in 
Belgium, i.e. of that fraction of the party 
which out-Popes the Pope, send an ambas- 
sador to the usurper in the Quirinal; it is 
not likely that an Italian Government, 
even though formed of clerigals, would 
think of committing suicide by voluntarily 
returning to Turin and restoring the Pon- 
tifical State. As soon as a statesman, 
whatever his religious opinions, finds him- 
self at the head of a State, the interests 
of this State are identified with his own, 
and pass before every other consideration. 
Now, as the clerical party out of power 
must put forward claims which are not 
only impracticable but in strict opposition 
to the interests of the State, a Minister, 
even coming from its ranks,would soon find 
himself obliged to contend against it. 
Tois lesson is —— by history on every 
page of its record. 

n perusing certain newspapers, and 
hearing of laws belonging to another age 
being passed in the German Parliament, 
of Cardinal Hohenlohe’s luminous idea of 
opposing an anti-Pope to the Pope, likely 
to be elected presente cadavere according 
to a secret bull, etc., one might almost 
think a religious war like those of the six- 
teenth century was imminent. All these 
are but egri somnia vana for the impartial 
bystander, who sees that the material in- 
terests of the age are so closely identified 
with those of our modern institutions that 
no power on earth can henceforth shake 
them. And even if there is still a country 
in the world where a religious war may be 
possible, that country is certainly not scep- 
tical, easy-going Italy, the immense ma- 
jority of whose people live on friendly 
terms with the Church, and no more har- 
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bour the thought of reforming her than 
the Italian priest cherishes the idea of re- 
storing the reign of Gregory VII. Ital- 
ians, both churchmen and laymen, leave 
these lofty pretensions to ther stern north- 
ern friends, who believe que c’est arrivé, to 
use the expressive term dear to the gamin 
de Paris. 





From The Examiner. 
THE DEMOCRATIC REVIVAL IN FRANCE. 


Ir almost seemed, the other day, as if 
France had again helplessly drifted among 
the shoals and quicksands of periodical 
revolution. The fall of Paris, and the 
simultaneous collapse of the armies in the 
field, having discredited the Republican 
Government of the National Defence and 
the circumstances under which the elec- 
tions took place having conspired to re- 
turn an Assembly of rurals and clericals, 
it appeared, when the suppression of the 
Communist insurrection disarmed the 
enly enemy they feared, that nothing 
could prevent these factions from setting 
one of their numerous pretenders upon the 
throne. Fortunately, eae the imbe- 


cility, not less than the disunion, of the 


Monarchists saved France from a priestly 
and aristocratic reaction and its necessary 
consequeuce —a popular revolution. The 
Comte de Chambord’s visit, which was to 
have been the first step towards the resto- 
ration, turned out to be but the prelude 
to the “ White Flag” manifesto, and each 
succeeding move has been a fitting sequel 
to that highly farcical transaction. The 
tame mediocrity of the Orleans princes, 
moreover, has not been without its bene- 
ficial influence in cooling the ardour of 
Royalist partisans; nor must we forget, 
in tracing the decline of monarchical hopes, 
the sanguinary energy of M. Thiers’s 
régime. Deplorable though it be, we yet 
must not blind ourselves to the fact that 
there are large classes who confound feroc- 
ity with strength, and the late vote of 
money to Governor Eyre proves that the 
feeling is not confined to France. Now, 
the discovery that monarchical forms are 
not necessary to a strong government, 
and that a so-called Republic can lend it- 
self to the bombardment of its capital, to 
indiscriminate massacre and wholesale de- 
portation, has been in the nature of a rev- 
elation to these classes. Lastly, we can- 
not doubt that the marvellous success of 
M. Thiers in payin off the German in- 
demnity has ied to the Republic all 
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that is patriotic in the land. Owing to 
these various causes, evidences have been 
multiplying of late, that the Republic, as 
a definitive form of government, is rapidly 
growing in favour with all classes of the 
ey oe of France. So strong indeed, 

ave these evidences at last become, that 
even the majority in the Assembly has 
been unable to shut its eyes to them, and 
has shown its chagrin by pouting against 
M. Thiers. Afraid to act upon its own 
convictions, yet unable to restrain them, 
it has worried and conciliated him by 
turns, and has ended by driving him to 
lean more and more for support on the 
Republican party, thus reinforcing the 
popular movement by the influence of the 
Administration. 

Encouraged by the growing popularity 
of Republicanism, the Democratic leaders 
seem at last to have adopted the only 
policy which offers a chance of the perma- 
nent foundation of free institutions in 
France. We have often wondered that 
the experience of this country and of the 
United States has not long ago taught 
French public men the necessity of accus- 
toming the people to the vivd voce discus- 
sion of political subjects, if they would 
have them take an intelligent interest in 
their national affairs, especially as the 
necessity for such discussion is even 
stronger in France than it is either here 
or in America, inasmuch as the suffrage is 
there as universal as in the States, 
and education is, if possible more 
restricted than with ourselves. At 
length, however, the lesson is appar- 
ently being taken to heart. Sunday last 
having been the eighty-third anniversary 
of the taking of the Bastile, it was re- 
solved by the Democratic party to com- 
memorate the event by holding banquets 
throughout the country. In Paris, where 
the’ state of siege prevails, the projected 

olitical demonstrations were forbidden 
y the military authorities. Large num- 
bers of persons, however, we are told, car- 
ried out their programme by going a suf- 
ficient way into the country to get be- 
ond the region of prohibition. In Lyons, 

arseilles, and other cities of the south, 
also, the banquets were proscribed. But 
still they took place at a sufficiently large 
number of places to entitle them to rank 
as significant symptoms of the present 
current of popular opinion. Important as 
they are when viewed in this sense, how- 
ever, they appear to us even more note- 
worthy and more pregnant with future 
consequences as the first attempt of late 
days to introduce our own system of po- 
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litical dinners on a large scale. It may 
be, indeed, that much of the eloquence 
was frothy enough, and that a large por- 
tion of the argument would hardly bear 
sifting. We are afraid the same thing 
could be said with equal truth of not a 
little of our own after-dinner oratory. 
Yet not the less is it important that men 
should be habituated to meet together to 
discuss their common interests with tem- 
per and good feeling. Nor does it appear 
to us a reasonable objection to these > 
onstrations that they were got up to com- 
memorate an act of insurrection. Our 
own Revolution was an insurrection, yet 
it has always been rightly regarded as the 
confirmation of our liberties. And if the 
taking of the Bastile was sullied by cruel- 
ty, so was our own Revolution disgraced 
by treachery, ingratitude, and filial trea- 
son. Such criticism as we are now com- 
menting on is so clearly inspired by a 
spirit of fault-finding, that it only lowers 
the press in the minds of the right-think- 
ing. 

= and above the interest attaching to 
the whole of these banquets in the double 
light in which we have been viewing them, 
that held at Ferté-sous-Jouarre, deserves 
to be regarded asa great political event, 
since it was made use of by M. Gambetta 
for the delivery of a great party speech. 
Ferté-sous-Jouarre is a small town of some 
15,000 inhabitants, but it is the seat of, 
perhaps, the most important mill manufac- 
ture in the world, and it is situated in one 
of the very richest districts in France. It 
is a most significant fact, in every light, 
that this banquet to M. Gambetta was at- 
tended not only by workmen from the 
town, as every one would expect, but also 
by a large number of peasant farmers from 
the country round about. Ferté-sous- 
Jouarre suffered severely from Prussian 
requisitions during the siege of Paris. If 
we were to believe certain instructors of 
both the French and English public these 
peasants ought to be the last people livin 
to do honour to the man who brought a 
their suffering on them by protracting the 
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war. Yet here they are perversely assem- 
bled to féte hin! An additional proof, if 
any were wanted, that in prolonging the 
war M. Gambetta but obeyed the will of 
the country, and that, instead of injuring, 
he saved the Republic. Even if we assume 
that these peasants had only condoned his 
past offence in the conviction that he is the 
man most likely to lead them to the eager- 
ly coveted revenge, the fact would not be 
altered. His refusal to despair of France 
has made him the impersonation of her de- 
sire for rehabilitation. And the substance 
of M. Gambetta’s speech is well calculated 
to increase his reputation. There is no 
empty boastfulness, no appeal to unworthy 
passions or to national vanity, no abuse of 
the conqueror. On the contrary, M. Gam- 
betta addressed himself to the nobler feel- 
ings of his audience. He inculcated the 
necessity for union, for the assaugement of 
party rancour, for combined intelligent en- 
deavour. He dwelt upon the necessity for 
secular and compulsory education, and for 
re-establishing the moral and material 
greatness of Dine And he pointed out 
to the peasants the groundlessness of their 
fears of the Republic, reminding them that 
it was from the first Republic they obtained 
the ownership of their lands. Such a 
speech, conceived in a spirit so statesman- 
like, so tolerant and Conservative, in the 
true sense of the word, cannot fail to have 
an immense effect in France. And M. © 
Gambetta could hardly do his country a 
greater service than to repeat it in sub- 
stance in every department. There is no 
good reason why the peasants of France 
should love monarchy. On the contrary, 
all their traditions ought to make it odious 
to them, and to endear the name of Re- 
public, for they, more than any other por- 
tion of the population, suffered from the 
old régime. e cannot but think, there- 
fore, that M. Gambetta would not find it 
qnite so difficult a task as is generally sup- 

sed to win their confidence, while there 
is no class in France which would not be 
the better for the truths inculcated by him 
at Ferté-sous-Jouarre, 





A Sineutan Caarrry. — 
was dispensed at Leighton Buzzard and Linslade 
last week. Between two and three hundred 


children walked from the Swan Inn to a field at 


singular charity | the Swan Inn, where they had two buns each 


and half-a-pint of beer. This was ordered to be 
done once every year. The charity consists of 
several fields at Linsdale, which are let, and the 


Linsdale, and there, in the presence of a num-| treat to the children is part of the proceeds. 


ber of gentlemen (the trustees of Wilke’s Char- 


ity), stood on their heads, and then returned to 


Notes and Queries. 
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Tue Tatmupic LITERATURE OF THE JEWs. — 
The common Jewish formula of ** Peace be with 
you ”’ became in the mouth of our blessed Lord 


MISCELLANY. 


hell have rest.”? Indeod, the speculations of the 
Talmudists may fairly be said to have nothing 
in common with the Scriptures they pretend to 


and His Apostles the most solemn of priestly | illustrate. Their hierarchy of angels is drawn 
benedictions; so that not seldom it chanced, in‘ from Persian mythology. Platonism supplies 
the words of Bishop Taylor, ‘* that the doctrine | some of their doctrine conce:ning the soul, 
of the old synagogue was confirmed by the; which they held to be pre-existent — created 
words of Christ and the commentaries of the! once for all, and put away in a certain place 
apostles. Nevertheless the very slight estima-j| until required. They declare that at the mo- 
tion in which our Lord held for the most both ; ment of birth an angel touches the mouth of 
the lawyers and the oral law is expressed in | the child, and causes the soul to forget all that 
many passages of the Gospels, where he rebukes | has been know to it before. They consider that 
them for their absurd glosses of simple laws, | miracles too were created once for all on the 
such as ‘* swearing by the gold of the temple ’’ | evening of the sixth day, and, like the souls, 
and being a debtor, swearing by the temple and | produced when required. They teach immor- 
it is nothing; swearing by the gift on the altar | tality and the future resurrection, but disbelieve 
and being guilty, swearing by the altar and be-|in eternal damnation. Repentance they held to 
ing scatheless; tithing the mint, anise, and be possible in hell, purification and restoration. 
cummin, and omitting the weightier matters of | They limit the number of the saved to no race, 


the law, judgment, mercy, and faith; cleaning 
the cup and the platter, the arm and the elbow, 
when the heart within was black with corrup- 
tion and crime; lading men with burdens of 
—— grievous to be borne; taking away the 

ey of knowledge lest others might enter there- 
in; summing up His denunciations in the fact 
that by their teaching the pure and true ‘* word 
of God had become of none effect.’’ So vast 


a body had these accretions assumed in the | 


space of 800 years, that various attempts had 
been made, as we have said, to reduce them to 
form and shape. Hillel the Great, Akibae , 
shepherd and also doctor of the law, and lastly 
Rabbi Jehudah the Holy, at length succeeded in 
editing and digesting its huge proportions with 
the joint and laborious aid of all the schools. 
These editions were of course long anterior to 
the luminous reduction of Maimonides in the 
twelfth century of our era. Mishna then, as 
epitomized by this ‘* painful”? rabbi, is divided 
into six sections; these are subdivided into 
chapters and paragraphs. They consist of —1, 
Seeds; 2, Feasts; 8, Women; 4, Damages; 5, 
Sacred things; 6, Purifications. Laws, new 
and old; precepts, valuable and unimportant; 
statutes, great and small, are all contained 
therein with uncompendious exactness, The 
penal code is fairly humane. No sentence of 
death could be passed without the session of 
twenty-three judges in banco, and even then 
every chance of remission was afforded to the 
culprit. On his road to death women were per- 
mitted, and availed themselves of that permis- 
sion, as we read in the Gospels, to offer him 
wine mingled with myrrh, to benumb his senses 
and alleviate his pain. Seven precepts were 
given to the human race, and ‘‘ The first Adam 
was commanded concerning six things — 1, idol- 
atry; 2, blasphemy; 3, shedding of blood; 4, 
incest; 5, robbery; 6, justice.”? There are 
many absurd regulations about the Sabbatic 
rest. It was unlawful to wear shoes with nails 
in them on the Sabbath day. ‘* The Sambution 
is a certain river of stones which rolls along all 
the days of the week; on the Sabbath is per- 
fectly still.”’ ‘* On the Sabbath the sinners in 


‘country, or time. If a man live uprightly, 
| whether Gentile or Jew, he shall enter into rest, 
Churchman’s Shilling Magazine. 


Tue Movement oF DEPRESSION OF THB 
Anpes. — The number of Ausland for May 13 
gives a list of the altitudes of some of the more 
j|important points in the Andes, determined at 
distinct intervals of time. The heights were 
found to have diminished on each occasion that 
they were measured. Quito was found by La 
Condamine in 1745 to be 9596 feet above the 
sea; by Humboldt in 1803, 9n70 feet; by Bous- 
singault in 1831, 9567 feet; by Orton in 1867, 
9520 feet; and by Reiss and Stiibel’in 1870, 
9350 feet. Quito has sunk 246 feetin 125 
years, and Pichincha 218 feet in the same period. 
Its crater has sunk 425 feet during the last 
twenty-six years, and Antisana 165 feet in 
sixty-four years. Numbers are given iu each 
case tracing their gradual descent. 


Tue Birrer Pitt. —I suppose most pe 
associate the word pill here with a familiar 
method of taking physic. But is it not rather 
the old spelling of peel, the rind of a fruit? Of 
this spelling a well-known passage in the Mer- 
chant of Venice contains an illustration : — 
‘*The skilful shepherd pilled me certain 

wands,’’ — 
and of the corresponding substantive, a 
Spenser’s 26th sonnet — 
‘* Sweet is the nut, but bitter is his pill’? — 


a line which is curiously paralleled in Touch 
stone’s parody on Orlando’s verses to Rosalind— 
** Sweetest nut hath sourest rind.’’ 

The contrast between the sweet fruit and its sour 
? 


skin was perhaps proverbial. 
Notes and Queries. 
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